








"Where theres a Shirley Williams, theres a way. 


They're not seeing eye to eye. 

Mrs. Young likes yellow daisies. 
Mr. Young wants deep blue shag. 

If anybody can get the daisies, 
the shag and the Youngs together, it’s 
the helpful decorating people at all 
Sherwin-Williams stores. 

And, in more and more of our 
stores, you'll be helped by our spe- 
cially trained Decorating Consultant, 
Shirley Williams. Her expert advice 
doesn’t cost you anything. 


So when you think of a Sherwin- 
Williams Decorating Center, think of 
it as a store nearby where you can 
buy fine paint, lush carpeting, pretty 
wallcoverings. Draperies, too, at 
many of our stores. 

And think of it as a store where 
Shirley Williams helps you put it all 
together. 

If it seems as if Sherwin- 
Williams is into more things than 
ever, we are. Into decorating prod- 


ucts. Into retail decorating services. 
Into industrial finishes to protect and 
beautify almost anything. 

So whether you do it yourself, 
contract or manufacture it, Sherwin- 
Williams has the research it takes to 
bring out the newest finishes and 
application techniques for your 
home and business. 





HELPS YOU DOITALL. 











Introducing a machine 
that will revolutionize a life insurance physical. 


The machine is called Met Scan. What 
Met Scan does is make the life insurance 
physical a thing of the past for many types 
of policies. 

It is Metropolitan Life’s latest advance 
in the field of insurance. Because of this 
revolutionary machine, it may no longer be 
necessary for you to have an appointment 
with a doctor and try to fit your schedule 
into his busy day. 

At a convenient time arranged with 
your Metropolitan Sales Representative, 
you can just walk into those Metropolitan 


Life Offices which are now equipped with 
Met Scan. A short medical history form 
will be filled out. 

Then, let Met Scan register your 
height, weight and girth. Sit down and 
relax while the machine takes your pulse, 
blood pressure and, if necessary, an 
electrocardiogram. Simple. And the whole 
thing takes about 20 minutes. 

Although Met Scan should not be 
regarded as a substitute for a doctor’s 
physical examination, it does provide the 
basic information required for many types 


Met Scan has been designed and developed for Metropolitan Life by the General Electric Company. 


of life insurance policies. 

And above all, it makes everything so 
quick and easy that you could take your 
insurance physical on your lunch hour, if 
necessary, and still have time for lunch. 

Met Scan is exclusive with 
Metropolitan Life and many of our offices 
are now using it. Others will soon be added 
to provide this new efficient service to 
policyholders. 


& Metropolitan Life 
Where the future is now 








BRITISH LEYLAND ANNOUNCES 
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AUSTIN MARINA: The British know how to breed greatness in cars. 

And into this remarkable Marina have been bred some of the nobler traits 

that make the British Leyland family so renowned. For instance, Marina has 

the sporting heart of our MGB—the race-proven 1800 c.c. engine! Marina 

has positive rack and pinion steering like our Jaguar. A 4-speed sports 

car transmission like our TR6. And a tough body shell whose torsional 

| stiffness is actually greater than our rugged Land Rover's. 
| Marina gives you all this p/us plenty of room for a family of four; 
20-plus m.p.g. economy, and surprising luggage capacity. 

Amazing? Not from British Leyland! [ceveans| 








Win a Jaguar or a Triumph or an MG or a Land Rover 
plus a family-sized Austin Marina. 


Visit an Austin MG dealer and sign up for our Great British Car Sweepstakes. While you're there you can 
test-drive our tough, practical Marina. You can win your choice of: a legendary Jaguar E-type V-12; ora 
lusty TR6; or a spirited MGB; or the unstoppable Land Rover—PLUS the economical family car that 
combines some of the best features of the other members of our British Leyland family: Austin Marina! 





JAGUAR E-TYPE V-12: The ultimate cat. 


Take your fantasies for the most exotic trip acct ree ppt Narcan oi doh 
they ever had in this rare combination a ae he. dot tha ceeat iors car it rei 9 ] 
of muscle and magnificence. 9 vo o 


MGB: It has the quick and agile reflexes LAND ROVER: The original and still champion 
of a well-coordinated athlete. go-anywhere Car. It moves from Kenya to Connecticut 
MG. The sports car America loved first. with character and confidence. 


OFFER VOID IN THE STATES OF GEORGIA. IDAHO: MISSOURI. OHIO: MARYLAND. WASHINGTON. WISCONSIN, AND WHEREVER PROHIBITED BY LAW. AND IS SUBJECT TO FEDERAL STATE ANO 
LOCAL LAWS AND REGULATIONS. THE SWEEPSTAKES CLOSES DECEMBER 31. 1974 SO HURRY' YOU COULD WIN TWO GREAT BRITISH LEYLAND CARS. FOR THE NAME OF YOUR LOCAL 
AUSTIN MG DEALER. CALL THESE NUMBERS TOLL-FREE (600) 447-4700. OR. IN ILLINOIS. (800) 322-4400 AUSTIN MARINA/BRITISH LEYLAND MOTORS INC. LEONIA NEW JERSEY 07605 





A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


This week TIME’s Nation section carries two wide-ranging in- 
terviews, one with Watergate Special Prosecutor Leon Jaworski, the 
other with Vice President—Designate Nelson Rockefeller. The World 
section contains an extended interview with Constantine Caramanlis 
—one of the first that Greece’s Premier has given to an American jour- 
nalist since the military junta resigned under pressure last July. In 
recent weeks TIME has run interviews with a host of world figures, in- 
cluding Secretary of State Henry Kissinger, French President Valéry 
Giscard d’Estaing, West German Chancellor Helmut Schmidt, Pal- 
estinian Leader Yasser Arafat and Polish Communist Party Boss Ed- 
ward Gierek. 

In the normal course of a week’s work, TIME correspondents 
may talk to sources ranging from telepaths to TV stars, such as Cov- 
er Subjects Mary Tyler Moore and Valerie Harper. But interviews 
with leading political and diplomatic figures often pose unique prob- 
lems; many demand written 
questions in advance as well 
as the right to edit their own 
statements. Even security can 
be an obstacle. After elabo- 
rate negotiations, Beirut Bu- 
reau Chief Karsten Prager 
was chauffeured to his recent 
rendezvous with Arafat, who 
is head of the Palestinian 
Liberation Organization, 
through the twisting streets of 
Lebanon's capital in a guer- 
rilla staff car. Prager met 
Arafat in a modest flat in a 
nondescript apartment build- 
ing guarded by fedayeen 
armed with Soviet AK-47 as- 
sault rifles. 

Paris Correspondent 
George Taber has_inter- 
viewed French President Giscard three times in the past fifteen 
months—including one mid-air talk on Giscard’s campaign plane. 
Taber reports that Giscard, an avid and critical reader of the mag- 
azine, attacks transcripts of his talks with a green felt-tipped pen 
—and a precise feel for English nuance. Giscard’s editing z2ffected 
the stylistic polish of his answers but not their substance, and what 
the French President said proved to be of more than usual interest to 
his countrymen. His remarks in a recent interview with Taber, Time 
Inc. Editor-in-Chief Hedley Donovan and Chief European Corre- 
spondent William Rademaekers (TIME, Oct. 7) were widely reported 
and analyzed by the French radio and press. Such scrutiny is partly 
due to the inaccessibility of foreign leaders. And, as Correspondent 
Gavin Scott, who talked with President Francisco da Costa Gomes 
for World’s story on Portugal notes: “No national leader chats with 
journalists for desultory and innocuous reasons. All have a message 
to convey, and often they see TIME as their vehicle.” 
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THERE'S O 
THAT STANDS OUT ALL THE REST. 











nly one that Boies “froth a certain small:winery in Sonoma County, California. 
With’a winemaking heritage that goes back to 1880. 
There’ $ only one rosé that really stands out from all the rest. And that’s Grand Rosé 


THERE'S ONLY ONE GRAND ROSE. 


y, Geyserville, Sonoma County, California 











“We don't want just a balance sheet 
approach to banking. 
That's why we bank at Continental’ 


“This year marks our 25th anniversary as a corporation. We hate to think 
how we could have done it without the flexibility and guidance that 
Continental Bank has given us.”’ 

Speaking is Mr. Perry Blatt, President of Artway Manufacturing 
Company. “Our previous banking experiences were rather impersonal 
and unimaginative. A cold cut balance sheet approach to banking. 
That just wasn't good enough for our growth plans. 

“Then we talked to Continental, and discovered how extremely 
sensitive and personable a bank could be. Their financial imagination 
has been instrumental in the realization of our expansion objectives. 
Because of their understanding of our over-all needs, we have 


been free to fully concentrate on what we do best—running our 
Vy 





business. I've said this to many people over the years, ‘When | needed 

cooperation the most, | got it from Continental Bank. 

| still get it. And much more.’ " CONTINENTAL BANK 
When a balance sheet approach to banking isn’t NTINENTAL ILLIN 

good enough—call Bob Swanson at 312/828-6718. mE SOUTER SACLE STREET: CHICRE On 


Sa Artway Maftvfacturing Company is one of the nation's ot and 
§ most sugcesstul manufacturers of shower curtain My» 
"7 erzembiog and creative bat Wroom:accessories. ee 











In the Vault 


11 HARROW HOUSE 
Directed by ARAM AVAKIAN 
Screenplay by JEFFREY BLOOM 


For a good time, check in at // Har- 
row House. That is the London address 
—so this movie says—of the wealthiest, 
stuffiest and best-guarded diamond ex- 
change in the world. Needless to say, 
such an institution is likely to cause a 
certain amount of envy and resentment 
among those forced to do business with 
it. Among them you can number a small- 
time diamond dealer (Charles Grodin), 
who is always being put down for vi- 
olating its dress code or smoking in the 
waiting room, and a power-crazed ty- 
coon (Trevor Howard) who wants to 
crack the vaults just for the hell of it 
The third malcontent is an employee 
(James Mason) who is dying of cancer 
after 30 years of service, but just before 
the firm’s unbending insurance program 
would cover his family 

Abetted by Candice Bergen, as a 
thrill-seeking but good-natured deb, 
they determine to crack the uncrackable 
safe. At this point, what looked like just 
another spoofy heist picture takes on a 
wayward comic life that is about as re- 
freshing as any adventure movie around 
these days. The grand plan calls for the 
orchestration of such oddly diverse el- 
ements as hand-painted cockroaches, an 
enormous piece of chocolate cake and a 
giant vacuum cleaner. Better still, it re- 
quires Grodin to convert himself from 
a chronically depressed victim into a 
man of action. That development—as 
his voice-over narration, rather like a re- 
hearsal for a Woody Allen monologue, 
makes clear—does nothing to alleviate 
his deep existential dread. “She is a very 
good person,” he says with heartfelt 


BERGEN & GRODIN IN HARROW HOUSE 





gratitude as Bergen volunteers for a par- 
ticularly dangerous bit of criminality 
“This is a very frightened truck,” he ob- 
serves as their robbery vehicle draws up 
in front of 11 Harrow House to begin 
the caper. His comment, when How- 
ard’s mistress comes to their rescue after 
Howard has turned against Grodin and 
troops of bad guys are wildly pursuing 
him over hill and dale: “I wish I'd been 
nicer to her.” 

It is all very silly, but Grodin, doing 
a total switch on his role in The Heart- 
break Kid, is as funny as a schlemiel as 
he was as a Lothario; Bergen has never 
been more loose and natural; Mason is 
touching as a defeated man given a mi- 
raculous opportunity to close out life 
with a big win; and no less a figure than 
Sir John Gielgud is humorously on hand 
as the fussy manager of No. 11. This 
poised, stylish cast shines quite as 
impressively as the quarry in the 
vault ® Richard Schickel 


Mad Fantasy 


THE GAMBLER 
Directed by KAREL REISZ 
Screenplay by JAMES TOBACK 


One of the inescapable common- 
places of popular psychology is the be- 
lief that compulsive gambling, like al- 
coholism, is a disease and its victims are 
more to be pitied than censured. Clin- 
ically speaking, that view makes good 
sense. But dramatically it is something 
of a downer. 

So step right up and meet Axel 
(James Caan), the gambler as existential 
hero, a man determined to risk not only 
money but the love of family, a good 
woman (Lauren Hutton) and self. Why? 
Because, it would seem, he has read too 
much Dostoyevsky. From literature’s 
most famous betting freak he has 
learned that the essence of heroism lies 
in seeking out risks you do not have to 
take. In Axel’s case, recklessness takes 
the form of exercising a willed belief that 
Harvard and ten is a credible basket- 
ball bet. 

This way, of course, lie only mad- 
ness and despair, but that is all right 
with Axel, since he has had all the bor- 
ing advantages—a well-to-do family, a 
proper education. Indeed, when he has 
a few minutes to spare from the morn- 
ing line he teaches literature in a New 
York City college. He knows—oh God, 
does he know—what he is doing. He is 
nearly consumed with self-awareness. 

As we meet him, he is dropping 
$44,000 in what used to be known as a 
“gambling hell.” The rest of the film is 
devoted to his efforts to settle this debt 
before the Mob settles his hash. That 
should be an easy matter—Mom, after 
all, has 44 grand which our boy obtains 
through brief cajolery. But paying off the 





80 PROOF 


Famous for 
cocktails 





THE ORIGINAL TANGERINE LIQUEUR 
BLENDED WITH FRENCH COGNAC 


An exciting new taste to enjoy many ways 


WATERLOO COCKTAIL: | oz. Mandarine Napoleon; 1 oz 
light Puerto Rican rum; 3 oz. orange juice. Serve over ice 


DUCK MANDARINE. Rub salt and pepper over 4 1b. duck 
Marinate small can drained mandarine orange shces in 2 
02. Mandarine Napoleon for one hour and place in cavity 
with sprig of parsley Roast at 325° for 14 to 2 hours, 
basting regularly. Remove from oven, cul into serving 
pieces, place under broiler to brown. Arrange on warm 
serving platier, garnish with additional marinated orange 
slices and cherries. Heat 4 cup Mandarine Napoleon, 
pour over duck, set aflame and serve 

Write for other Mandarine Napoleon recipes 


PARK, BENZIGER & CO., INC, 
P.O. Box 628. Scarsdale, N.Y. 10583 


Quabily Cruises Returm 
0 Florida on Dec. OK 


on the new luxury star, 25,300-ton 





With the DORIC’s debut in Port Ever- 
glades last winter, a new standard of 
quality cruises was introduced to Flor- 
ida. Enjoy 2 swimming pools on spa- 
cious outdoor decks, indoor pool with 
sauna, elegant public rooms including 3 
nightclubs. Lavish cuisine, zestful acti- 
vities ranging from 3 orchestras to 
sponsored bridge games and ship and 
shore golf. All cabins have private bath- 
rooms and other modern conveniences 
Gracious service by Home Lines famed 
all-Italian personnel. Panamanian 
Registry 


12 crulses, starting with Dec. 10 Pre-Christmas 
Shopping Cruise and continuing thru April 14 


Various durations from 9 to 14 days 


Book Through Your Travel Agent 


‘water 
HOME 
LINES 


35 E. Wacker Dr., 
Chicago, Ill. 60601 
(312) CE 6-9060 





Quiet elegance 
and all that jazz in the 


heart of the 
French Quarter. 


Outside, the Royal S 3st 

galleries, charming boutiques, antique shops 
museums, nightlife eat Of Bourbon Street 
Inside, the F s restful quiet, luxuriant 
greenery and flov 5, Cool patios and a sunny swimming 
pool. With grand-scale rooms Story suites, inspired 
cuisine in seven restaurants and lounges (including the 
famous Begue’s) and willing service throughout 

Visit us soon 


HOTEL 
300 Bourbon Street 
New Orleans, Louisiana, (504) 586-0300 


For reservations call Judy 
collect at (504) 529-2131 





CAAN & HUTTON IN GAMBLER 
Playing to lose. 


bad guys is just too simple for a self- 
made Dostoyevskian man. He must risk 
the bundle in Las Vegas (where he dou- 
bles it), then lose it all on some unwise 
basketball bets. He finally settles the 
matter by getting his favorite student—a 
black—to shave points in a game, then 
expiate that sin by provoking a black 


pimp and whore to punish him unwit- 
tingly in a switchblade battle. 

Somehow it is all too neat, this bal- 
ancing of the moral books, just as Axel’s 
character is too contrived for the movie 
to be emotionally gripping. We are too 
aware of Writer Toback’s undigested in- 
tellectual debts as well as his rather ad- 
olescent romanticizing of his subject. 
Nor has London-based Director Reisz 
(Morgan, Saturday Night and Sunday 
Morning) fully absorbed any of the mi- 
lieus through which The Gambler moves. 
Most of the time he seems to be taking 
snapshots for an album to be called 
something like “Colorful Habits of the 
Natives.” 

As for Caan, he is too trim and cool 
ever to make us believe that he is more 
interesting than any other spoiled child. 
To be sure, he is attempting a difficult 
thing—acting out the role of gratuitous 
self-torture—but his performance is 
never really as vertiginously mad as it 
should be. The whole film is just a fan- 
tasy about going crazy, a fantasy never 
for a moment in danger of becoming 
the genuine article #R.S. 





Do you teach social studies or English? Do your 
students find that the usual classroom magazines are 
“kid stuff’? Is there no challenge in the vocabulary and 
concept load, no excitement in the graphics? 


Then consider the TIME Education Program. Your 
students get TIME —a magazine they can grow with— 
at half the usual subscription rate. You, the teacher, get 
a free copy of TIME every week plus free monthly 
teaching aids designed to support and broaden your 
curriculum. 


Papal Passion 


THE ABDICATION 
Directed by ANTHONY HARVEY 
Screenplay by RUTH WOLFF 


Here are two of the best film actors 
in the world, looking miserable and 
fighting hard as they try to scrounge a 
scrap of grace and dignity from the 
shambles of this shopgirl’s religious ro- 
mance. Liv Ullmann and Peter Finch 
first met on screen in Lost Horizon, an 


For details write: 


TIME Education Program 
TIME Magazine 

541 North Fairbanks Court 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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THERE IS ONE 

CANADIAN AIRLINE 
YOU SHOULD 
KNOW ABOUT. 











It's called CP Air Or you can come with us from Toronto 
Canadian Pacific Air to Vancouver, then off to the South Pacific 
But don't let the name fool you We offer non-stop flights from 
Our beautiful orange jets not only fly San Francisco to Vancouver too 
between most major Canadian And from Vancouver we can also take 
cities, we fly beyond you to Amsterdam, the gateway 


To the Orient, South Pacific, to Northern Europe 
South America, Mexico and Europe or Besides all this, we have 

Take the Orient. We're the isoosuee™e some of the most experienced 
only airline that offers 747 service airline personnel in the world 
from Vancouver to Tokyo. Non-stop Along with beautiful 

We also fly non-stop 747's in-flight service that's earned 
between Toronto and Vancouver us quite a reputation. In both 
Which means you can enjoy same plane economy and first class 






geo 8 
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service from Eastern Canada all the way Ask your travel agent about CP Air 
to the Orient The one Canadian airline you should 
remember 





Beautiful Orange Jets Serving 5 Continents. COP Air I< 


Canadian Pacific 


























the best to you from wait. 





The finest music With just the right It's full-service 
from then and mix of up-to-the- radio—the perfect 
now ... Sinatra, minute news, wea- combination of 
Streisand, Mancini, _ ther, traffic and music and informa- 
Bacharach,Como, market reports... tion. Get the most 
Simon & Garfunkel, plus a whole out of your day 
Duke, Judy, Liza, medley of useful with wait. 

Ella, Benny and and interesting 

The Carpenters... features. 

the best of the 

musical world se- 

lected just for you. 


try a little tenderness ~ 


wait 820 radio 
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It can dump Sunday an 





Monday quarterbacks alike. 


How to block it. Try STRESSTABS” 600 
High Potency Stress Formula Vitamins, a 
unique vitamin product especially 
formulated to treat vitamin deficiencies 
resulting from physiological stress. Injuries, 
chronic overwork, an infection, fever, too 
many martini lunches, a bad cold, dieting, 
may cause nutritional deficiencies. Doctors 
recommend STRESSTABS 600 in physio 
logical stress to help replace these deficiencies 
and maintain good nutritional balance 
Why stress can rob you of vitamins. 
Stress can upset your body's equilibrium 
and greatly increase your need for the 
water-soluble vitamins, B complex and C 
Why these? Unlike the other vitamins, 


Stresstabs 600 


High Potency Stress Formula Vitamins 


your body doesn't stockpile them for 
emergency use. Under stress, your body 

may use up more of these essential B and 

C vitamins than your daily meals provide 
STRESSTABS 600 can satisfy increased 
vitamin needs. STRESSTABS 600 is a 
therapeutic vitamin formulation that 

includes 600 mg. of 
Vitamin C. It 
satisfies your body's 
above-normal water 
soluble vitamin 
needs by providing 
above-normal 
quantities 
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jlency 

romula Vidarmuns 
NTAKE seat 
+ Dy the ORgBE 


TABLETS 


=> 


Vien Boose. 15 mg 
oT ee 15mg 
Vitamin Be - =< _5 mg 
it S| a 5 mcgm 
Vitti Co cece euss cess 600 mg 
Niacinamide- --......-.--- 100 mg 
Vitamin E (as d-Alpha Tocopheryl 

Acid Succinate) -- - ~~. ~~ -- 30 Units 
Calcium Pantothenate - - -- - - - - 20 mag 


And it’s easily available. You can buy 


STRESSTABS 600 at all drugstores without 


a prescription. Ask your pharmacist about it 


A product of Lederle Laboratories 
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the secrets of 





New from 
HUMAN 
BEHAVIOR 


A new series of books to help you understand 
your family, your friends, your neighbors 
and yourself as never before 
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do people 
want in their leaders? 
Ever wonder why so many 
leaders, political and 
otherwise, are not bolder 
and more imaginative? Ac 
cording to psychological 
studies, the answer lies in 
the acceptable limits set 
by us, as a group. 





Wists 


come from? 

Some may have evolved in 
response to climate. The 
Eskimo's fatty upper eye 
fold narrows the eye to a 
slit, protecting against 
Arctic glare and cold. 


WHICH drowning 


woman would you 
save? 

You are in a canoe with 
your mother and your wife, 
neither of whom can swim 
The canoe capsizes. Which 
do you save? An American 
group and an African 
group came up with drama 
tically different answers 
that cast revealing light on 
how we view the family 
unit. 
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WHEN isit 


not wrong to 

“just daydream"? 
Everyone daydreams, and 
many feel guilty about it 
But studies of daydream 
ing reveal.its role in men 
tal health. 


WHY do kids 


seem to grow up 

so fast these days? 

If you think it's just an illu 
sion, statistics gathered 
over the past century will 
Surprise you. 


Examine Volume I 
FREE for10 DAYS 


Here is a clear, complete and utterly 
fascinating explanation of contempo- 
rary breakthroughs in the understand- 
ing of human behavior—in a dynamic 
new series from TIME-LIFE Books that 
can help you make sense of the 
thoughts and actions of your family, 
friends and yourself as never before. 

HUMAN BEHAVIOR answers hun- 
dreds of questions you've always had 
about what makes people tick. It sets 
forth as clearly as a daily newspaper— 
and with the pictorial excitement you 
expect from TiME-LIFE Books — the 
latest findings in psychology, psychia- 
try, sociology, anthropology and child 
development. It’s all about you and 
the people you live with. work with, 
mix with, love, hate. 


Your character, attitudes explained 
HUMAN BEHAVIOR will explore 
why you act the way you do. What 
makes you the type of person you are— 
timid or aggressive, happy or moody. 
How you learn, retain and use the 
knowledge you acquire. The fears, 
prejudices and beliefs that determine 
your attitudes to people around you. 
HUMAN BEHAVIOR will deal 
with sexual relationships and marriage. 
With the aggravations, jealousies and 
bitter arguments that can lead to di- 
vorce. And with the love, tenderness 
and companionship that hold people 
together. It will show how marriage is 
changing. And discuss your role as hus- 
band or wife, lover, parent, and as son 
or daughter to your own parents. 
HUMAN BEHAVIOR will examine 
your relationships with the people out- 
side your family. With how you choose 
your friends. How you mix with others 
or keep to yourself. Organize your so- 
cial life. And are accepted—or rejected 
by the groups you would like to be 





part of. It will focus on the role you 
play as employer or worker, leader or 
follower, conformist or innovator. On 
the drives you have for status, power 
and money. 

How you deal with pressure, 


This exciting series will also investigate 
your everyday reactions to the pres- 
sures of the world around you. It will 
examine the cause and effects of stress. 
Why some of us remain well adjusted 
while others turn to alcohol or drugs, 
get deeply depressed or even psychotic. 
It will review various forms of therapy 
today: group dynamics, encounter ses- 
sions, psychiatry, hypnosis. It will look 
at acceptable — and unacceptable — 
forms of aggression. And it will look 
ahead to possible developments in 
man’s behavior in the years ahead. 

The postpaid card will bring you the 
introductory volume, The Individual, 
for free 10-day examination. Then you 
may return it or keep it for only $6.95 
plus shipping and handling and con- 
tinue to receive another volume in the 
series on approval every other month 
as explained in the reply card. Other 
volumes will include Men and Women, 
Man: The Social Animal, Man and the 
Organization, The Family, and How 
We Learn. There is no obligation to 
buy any books and you may cancel 
your subscription at any time. (If card 
has been removed, mail coupon.) 


PLEASE ACT IMMEDIATELY! Due 
to rising costs, we must raise the price- 
per-volume of this extraordinary series 
to $7.95, plus shipping and handling, 
on Jan. 1, 1975, Return the order card 
now, or before Jan. 1, 1975, and you 
pay only $6.95, plus shipping and han- 
dling, for each volume you decide to 
buy, as long as you are a subscriber. 








From birth, you are different from the 
3.7 billion people on earth. What do 
you bring naked into the world? To 
what extent can you inherit the char- 
acters of your parents — their shyness, 
temper, ability, arrogance, compassion, 
sense of purpose? What factors shape 
you in adolescence? Why do 
you feel superior to 
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some, inferior to others? How can you 
recognize and activate your creative 
powers? How do you change during 
your lifetime? You'll learn all this and 
much more in the first volume of this 
enlightening series, entitled The Indi- 
vidual, yours to examine free for 10 
days. Mail the postpaid card or the 
coupon below. 
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(ons TIME-LIFE BOOKS, Dept. CSAKZ6 
Time & Life Building, Chicago, Illinois 60611 
BOOKS 


YES, | would like to examine The Individual. Please 
send it to me for 10 days’ free examination and enter 
my subscription to HUMAN BEHAVIOR. If | decide to 
keep The Individual, | will pay $6.95 plus shipping and 
handling. | will then receive future volumes in the 
HUMAN BEHAVIOR series, shipped a volume at a time, 
approximately every other month. Each is $6.95 plus 
shipping and handling and comes on a 10-day free- 
examination basis. There is no minimum number of 
books that | must buy, and | may cancel my subscrip- 
tion at any time simply by notifying you. 

If | do not choose to keep The Individual, | will re- 
turn the book within 10 days, my subscription for future 
volumes will be canceled, and | will not be under any 
further obligation. 





—_—— — 


Print name 





Address 








City 





Shown here are just 
i some of the volumes in the series. 


State Zip 


Schoo! and Libraries: Order Library Style Bindings from 
Silver Burdett Company, Morristown, NJ, 07960. Eligible 
for Titles |, I! funds. 





e Each volume 8% by 10%2 inches 
@ 35,000 words of text 
e Scores of photographs, diagrams, drawings 
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Parliament. The recessed filter cigarette. | 
It works like a cigarette holder works. 


Eo 


l, No’ matter whom he huddled with in the 2. No need for a cigarette holder today. 

stands, Gregory Stecker always held on to his Parliament’s filter is recessed away from your 

cigarette holder. It gave him cleaner taste. : lips. So you taste only rich, clean tobacco 
flavor. It’s the best draw play you'll ever make. 





CINEMA 


unnatural disaster of a movie which re- 
quired them to bill and coo at each other 
while chorus boys in loincloths leapt all 
about them. In The Abdication, they bill 
and coo once again—this time with spir- 
itual fervor. 

This is the adamantly delirious saga 
of Queen Christina of Sweden, a role 
once played by Garbo and now fallen, 
thanklessly, to Ullmann. She is wise 
enough not to try to capture Garbo’s re- 
gal mystery. Ullmann instead goes after 
Christina’s hobbled psyche and knotted 
libido. The script, however, does not 
necessarily move in the same direction 
as the leading actress. Indeed, it gives 
her very little to go on at all. Scenarist 
Ruth Wolff furnishes Christina with a 
mother who twists heads off dolls and 
recommends the presence of a dwarf 
during pregnancy. Christina’s father, 
the King, takes her for a ride one day 
when he reviews the troops, and dies 
soon afterward. Director Anthony Har- 
vey has chosen to render this event sym- 
bolically, by having a riderless white 
stallion gallop off toward the sunset 
through a column of tattered battle flags. 

Harvey displays throughout a moist 
passion for metaphor. Because a great 
deal of Christina’s past is shown in flash- 
back, Harvey wets down the royal pal- 
ace and environs with what we must as- 
sume to be the mists of memory. Much 
of the movie consequently looks fog- 
bound, as if it were photographed dur- 
ing a close night on the Grand Bank, 
Harvey requires Ullmann to run 
through fields to demonstrate exuber- 
ance, slouch in doorways to show anx- 
iety and uncertainty, and practically 
pant after a handsome young courtier 
whose love she fears. “I want to be 
loved!” Christina complains to a wily 
minister (Cyril Cusack). “The people 
love you,” the minister answers. Chris- 
tina replies: “Send them to my bedroom” 
—a crack that qualifies her as a sort of 
17th century Ann Sheridan. 

All the characters in The Abdication 
talk with a sort of slangy, contemporary 
coziness (“I've played these power 
games myself,” Christina announces at 
one point), a style that Harvey first prac- 
ticed in The Lion in Winter, the orig- 
inal soap opera about crowned heads. 
Here, Peter Finch, splendid in a car- 
dinal’s red robes, plays a humble ser- 
vant of the Lord who is torn and tan- 
talized when Christina pops up in the 
Vatican. Having renounced the crown 
of Sweden, she announces: “I’m dedi- 
cating my maidenhead to God.” After 
all sorts of religious examination and 
psychological probing, Finch must con- 
front the bitter truth: he himself has 
taken a powerful interest in what she 
has offered to the Lord. 

This realization and Christina's per- 
fervid protestations unleash tremors of 
repressed passion that stay, unsurpris- 
ingly, under wraps. The Abdication 
plumps for denial as the greatest good. 
Its real validity may be for movies like 
this 8 Jay Cocks 
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What is 
a Family 
Helper 
Project? ~ 


Briefly, this is a new way of help- 
ing a child right in his own home, 
in a family atmosphere. 
Children need help when a 
widowed mother cannot support 
her family, or parents become 


seriously ill, or are just too poor #™ | 


to care for the children. 

This is where Christian Children’s 
Fund—and you as a sponsor—step in, 
helping keep the family together. 

Children assisted through CCF Fam- 
ily Helper Projects receive a variety of 
services, depending on the specific proj- 
ect, such as school supplies and cloth- 
ing, medical assistance, and family 
guidance from a child caseworker who 
visits the homes regularly. 

Family Helper Projects are guided by 
child welfare specialists from the Field 
Office staff, and each project is required 
to submit an annual financial statement. 

Would you like to sponsor a child? 
Here are the answers to some other 
questions you may ask before you decide. 
Q. Why does CCF use a sponsorship 


A. To help provide long term child care 
along with a person-to-person relation- 
ship, in which sponsor and child can 
relate to each other as real human beings. 
Q. Is CCF an emergency relief organi- 
zation ? 

A. No. While material assistance is 
vital, a child also needs to experience the 
warmth of knowing another person cares 
about him as an individual over an ex- 
tended period of time. 

Q. What does it cost to sponsor a child ? 
A. $15 a month, tax deductible. 

Q. What does the child receive 7 

A. In general, CCF supplements other 
resources to help provide clothing, 
shelter, health care, spiritual guidance, 
education, school supplies, balanced diet 
—and love. You'll receive detailed in- 
formation about the project where the 
child receives assistance. 

Q. May I send an extra gift? 

A. Yes, if you wish to send $5 or $10 for 
a Christmas or birthday present, the 
entire amount is forwarded, and the 
money is used according to your instruc- 
tions. You will receive a “thank-you” 
letter from the child. 

Q. May I visit my child? 

A. Yes. Our Homes and Projects around 
the world are delighted when sponsors 
visit. 
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2. May groups sponsor a child ? 

ae Church classes, office workers, 
Siic clubs, school classes, organizations 
and other groups sponsor children. 
Q. Is a financial statement available ? 
A. Yes, upon your request and we will 
be glad to answer any questions about 
how your gifts are used. 

You see, a child is helped in many 
different ways—each according to his 
needs. And it is the sponsors who make 
this help possible. 

Won’t you share in this person-to- 
person relationship? 

Just fill out the coupon and send it in 
with your first monthly check. In about 
two weeks you will receive the child’s 
photograph, background information, 
mailing address and a description of the 
project where the child receives 
assistance. 

You may write to the child and you 
will receive the child’s letters, along with 
an English translation. (Housemothers 
or caseworkers help children unable to 
write.) 

Won’t you become a sponsor today? 

Sponsors urgently needed this month in : 
Brazil, India, Guatemala and Indonesia. 


Write today: Verent J. Mills 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, inc. 
Box 26511, Richmond, Va. 23261 
I wish to sponsor a [_] boy [_] girl in 
CG EE 
() Choose any child who needs my help. 
Iwill pay $13 8 month, I enctose first 
payment of $______. Send me child's 
name, story, address and picture. 
Gamo cecal & cad Bat want to 
give $. 
(] Please send me more information. 
PO a terresrecerceeneeenenetieiactraieial 
OO 
City. 
State_________Zip 


Mace Bernd ee et 


ca 
Tite 1407 oon Toronto, 7. 11800 
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AMERICAN NOTES 
Button Up Your Overcoat 


Americans were treated last week 
to a rare brand of presidential counsel 
—an old-fashioned, almost motherly 
rendering of helpful hints on how to lick 
high prices. Ford requested—and got 
—prime-time tri-network coverage of 
his speech to the Future Farmers of 
America in Kansas City, Mo. It was a 
rather inflated forum, given the caliber 
of the message. “Bring budgeting back 
in style,” he said. “Brag about the fact 
that you are a bargain hunter ... save 
as muth as you can and watch your mon- 
ey grow.” 

Chiding ever so gently, the President 
urged those tempted to waste at table 
to “take all you want but eat all you 
take. The first words I can remember 
in my dad’s house were very simple but 
very direct. Clean up your plate before 
you get up from the table. And that is 
still pretty good advice.” One waited for 
the suggestions to purchase a good heavy 
coat, drink a glass of warm milk before 
retiring and feed a cold\and starve a 
fever. Ford came close. “Guard your 
health,” he warned. “This will materi- 
ally strengthen our attack on inflation.” 

Certainly there can be no argument 
with the President’s admonition to con- 
serve food and fuel. Some of his other 
preachments about hoarding bucks, 
however, were enough to give even 
Franklinesque economists pause. Slug- 
gish consumer buying, rather than ex- 
cess demand, is one element of the cur- 
rent stagflation. Economizing when 
demand is weak and saving when sav- 
ings are already high are two Ford pre- 
scriptions that if taken too literally could 
result in deepening the recession with- 
out necessarily curbing inflation. 


Universal Hisses 


In the U.S. today many public men 
must sympathize with Satan in Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, who hears “On all sides, 
from innumerable tongues/ A dismal 
universal hiss, the sound/ Of public 
scorn.” It is a period in which reputa- 
tions seem extraordinarily vulnerable, in 
which everyone’s bank of prestige faces 
arun. 

Cases vary widely. State and local of- 
ficials are being investigated and indict- 
ed in unprecedented numbers. The rec- 
ord of a durable doer like New York’s 
Robert Moses is debunked. The awe- 
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some images of Nelson Rockefeller and 
Henry Kissinger have been leaked on 
with acid. The public’s approval of Pres- 
idents, at least as measured by opinion 
polls, fluctuates wildly. 

Part of the trend stems from wide- 
spread disillusionment over Viet Nam, 
part from the multifarious crimes of Wa- 
tergate that ruined so many reputations 
and deepened public distrust. Now there 
is a new and spreading skepticism about 
the pronouncements of the mighty, a 
new impatience with politics as usual, a 
new eagerness to challenge practices 
that were once blinked at. This demand 
for higher standards can have practical 
benefits. Last week, for instance, Pres- 
ident Ford signed a long overdue cam- 
paign-financing reform bill. The voters 
of California have approved a stringent 
anti-corruption measure. But there is 
also a tendency to condemn prematurely 
and to burn today’s leaders with the la- 
ser of hindsight. It is a particularly pain- 
ful period both for public leaders and 
for a people in need of leaders who mer- 
it confidence. 


The Cookie Express 


Until they got to know the train- 
men, the two widows could scarcely 
have been more isolated. Their three- 
room cottage sits up in the sere San Ber- 
nardino Mountains, on the desert’s rim 
northeast of Los Angeles. They have no 
car or telephone; their mailbox is a mile 
and a half down a dusty track filled with 
gulleys and rattlesnakes. But every day 
a Southern Pacific freight snakes uphill 
just 25 yds. from their door. For the past 
five years, Ronnie McGillick, 67, and 
Loretta Tumulty, 74, have been giving 
cookies to the train crews. So far, they 
have passed out more than 50,000. 

When a train comes through a pass 
two miles down the track, a crewman 
toots. That gives the women time to get 
out to the track with two bags of cookies 
—one for the men on the engine, the 
other for the two in the caboose. In re- 
turn, the crews drop off newspapers, 
magazines and books. They have given 
the widows a transistor radio and a tele- 
vision set, and often bring their families 
up to visit on their days off. Last Christ- 
mas, the 42 crewmen who had passed 
through during the year collected $110 
to supplement the widows’ combined 
pension of $50 a week. “Since I was a lit- 
tle girl, I've always waved at trains,” ex- 
plains Mrs. McGillick. “That’s how it 
started here—just waving.” 


DIRCK HALSTEAD 




















WATERGATE 


The End Begins 


It was an appropriately bizarre way 
to begin the final phase of Watergate. 
After the opening statements, Federal 
Judge John J. Sirica’s Washington court- 
room was eerily silent for up to 100 min- 
utes at a time. Muff-sized earphones 
clamped on their heads, judge, jury, de- 
fendants and spectators alike were 
transported by tape recording into for- 
mer President Richard Nixon’s Oval Of- 
fice. They heard Nixon curse and con- 
nive with his top aides to conceal the 
truth of Watergate from all others, in- 
cluding his own Justice Department. 
Reproduced publicly for the first time, 
the ghostly voices, disembodied but all 
too real, conveyed the intent to deceive 
with far more impact than any previ- 
ously printed transcripts. 

The five defendants, accused of hav- 
ing joined in that secret conspiracy, have 
now abandoned any pretense of a com- 
mon front. H.R. Haldeman, Nixon’s for- 
mer chief of staff, swiveled around to 
turn his back on the jury and grinned 
as he heard his own high-pitched laugh- 
ter played back in a rare moment of 
taped levity. John Mitchell, the former 
Attorney General, listened casually 
through one earphone, as if he wanted 
to hear as little as possible. The others, 
John Ehrlichman, Robert Mardian and 
Kenneth Parkinson, were somber. 

At one point, a fleeting smile en- 
livened the face of a woman juror. Tit- 
ters rippled through the courtroom when 
Charles Colson, an imprisoned former 
Nixon aide, was heard telling Convicted 
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PARADE OF WATERGATE DEFENDANTS 


Watergate Burglar E. Howard Hunt not 
to get too specific about why he wanted 
hush money. “This is a serious matter,” 
the stern Sirica scolded. “Serious to the 
defendants .. . serious to me. There will 
be no more laughter.” 

Indeed, the opening weeks’ testimo- 
ny in the Watergate conspiracy trial car- 
ried grave judicial implications for the 
defendants, and portended adverse his- 
torical consequences for Nixon. As out- 
lined in the clear, confident opening ar- 
gument of Assistant Special Prosecutor 
Richard Ben-Veniste, in the familiar, 
matter-of-fact testimony of Perpetual 
Watergate Witness John Dean and in 
the devastating tapes, the Government’s 
case was impressive indeed. 

Ben-Veniste wasted no time in grap- 
pling with the question on everyone's 
mind: the complicity of Nixon, who was 
not in court and is safe from prosecu- 
tion because of his pardon. The pros- 
ecutor, in effect, pronounced Nixon 
guilty, contending that the conspiracy 
to obstruct justice had “involved the par- 
ticipation of even the President himself.” 

Misled and Lied. Nixon was also 
condemned by Ehrlichman’s attorney, 
William Frates, as one who had “de- 
ceived, misled and lied.” With three of 
the defendants turning against each oth- 
er, and two assailing Nixon, the basic 
details of Nixon’s role seem certain to 
emerge—just as predicted by the retir- 
ing Special Prosecutor, Leon Jaworski 
(see box following page). 

Although there were no major new 
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HALDEMAN & EHRLICHMAN (TOP); DEAN & MITCHELL (BOTTOM) 


With Bitter Fratricide at Trial 


disclosures—indeed, few are expected in 
the trial—some fresh links in the chain 
of evidence supporting the conspiracy 
charge were forged: 

>» The Government, Ben-Veniste 
told the jurors, will show that $25,000 
of some $400,000 secretly paid to the 
seven men first convicted in the 1972 
burglary and wiretapping of Democratic 
national headquarters came originally 
from Bebe Rebozo, Nixon’s longtime 
personal pal. The cash was picked up 
at Key Biscayne on Mitchell’s orders by 
Frederick LaRue, a Mitchell assistant. 

> In February 1973, Nixon aides 
met at the LaCosta spa near San Diego 
to plan a counteroffensive on Water- 
gate. According to Ben-Veniste, one 
participant, Special Counsel Richard 
Moore, reported to Nixon on April 19 
of that year that the need to pay hush 
money to the Watergate defendants had 
been discussed at LaCosta. Shortly 
thereafter, Ehrlichman reassured Nixon 
that Moore’s memory about LaCosta 
“had become feeble beyond measure.” 
Nixon, in turn, expressed satisfaction to 
Haldeman that Moore’s powers of re- 
call had “dimmed a bit.” 

> Bearing out Dean’s testimony that 
he had warned Nixon about White 
House involvement in Watergate before 
March 21, 1973, a previously unreleased 
March 17 tape was played by the pros- 
ecution. Dean could be heard reporting 
to Nixon that he had attended meet- 
ings in Mitchell's office at which G. Gor- 
don Liddy had proposed plans to bug 


the Democrats. Nixon advised Dean to 
prepare a general statement for use at 
the impending Senate Watergate hear- 
ings but not to mention the bugging 
plans. “You could say that they were 
gonna engage in intelligence operations 
... you could make self-serving goddam 
statements.” 

Pure As Snow. In opening state- 
ments, attorneys for Ehrlichman, Mar- 
dian and Parkinson made no attempt 
to deny that there had been a high-lev- 
el White House cover-up. Instead, they 
argued variously that their clients had 
been duped by those above them or that 
their Watergate involvement was insig- 
nificant. David Bress, the attorney for 
Mardian, claimed that Mitchell, 61, had 
developed “a sort of father-and-son re- 
lationship with Mardian,” who is 51 
Thus Mardian, former head of the Jus- 
tice Department's Internal Security Di- 
vision, was misled by Mitchell. “Mar- 
dian was as pure as a driven snow,” 
Bress argued. “He is dragged in at the 
tail end of an extensive conspiracy in- 
dictment simply because of suspicion.” 
That brought a warning from Sirica that 
“you are going a little bit too far”; Mar- 
dian, after all, had been charged by a 
grand jury. Parkinson’s lawyer, Jacob 
Stein, also contended that Mitchell and 
Mardian had deceptively led Nixon's re- 
election-campaign counsel into a pe- 
ripheral role in the scandal. 

While attorneys for Haldeman and 
Mitchell deferred arguments until the 
prosecution completes its case, Ehrlich- 
man’s attorney was acidly vocal. “John 
Ehrlichman was had by his boss, who 
happened to be the President of the 
United States,” said Frates. Ehrlichman 
had not known about the Nixon record- 
ing setup, and the tapes show how Ehr- 
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PROSECUTORS BEN-VENISTE & NEAL 
“There will be no more laughter.” 


lichman was used by Nixon and Hal- 
deman. “The tapes ... are the greatest 
thing that ever happened to John Ehr- 
lichman,” stated Frates. As one exam- 
ple, Frates quoted Nixon as telling Hal- 
deman on March 20, 1973: “Ehrlichman 
doesn’t know a goddam thing about Wa- 
tergate.” Repeatedly, Frates argued, 
Ehrlichman had urged Nixon to make 
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a “full disclosure” on Wa- 
tergate and “let it all hang 
out.” 

But Dean, wan from his 
imprisonment and his voice 
quavering at first, soon re- 
peated his testimony that 
within days after the Wa- 
tergate arrests, Ehrlichman 
had ordered him to tell Lid- 
dy to leave the country and 
to “deep-six” some evi- 
dence found in Hunt’s Ex- 
ecutive Office Building safe. 
Dean testified too that Ehr- 
lichman had discussed 
clemency for Hunt with 
Nixon and had told Dean 
that all of the restive defen- 
dants could be given “gen- 
eral assurance” of presiden- 
tial clemency. Under the 
questioning of James Neal, 
the tough trial prosecutor, 
Dean readily admitted that 
he had been a member of 
the cover-up conspiracy; 
then, one by one, he implicated all of 
the other defendants. 

With each day in court, the pros- 
ecution seemed to strengthen its case. 
The defendants hardly helped their 
cause by assailing each other; their main 
strategy was clearly to lure Judge Sirica 
into making errors that could lead to a 
successful appeal. Haldeman’s crusty at- 
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A Prosecutor at Peace with Himself 


As he prepared to return to private 
law practice in Houston, Special Pros- 
ecutor Leon Jaworski last week talked 
with TIME Correspondent Hays Gorey 
about the accomplishments of eleven 
months spent investigating the Wa- 
tergate scandal. Highlights of the 
interview: 


Will the American people ever know 
the full story of Watergate? 


As to the cover-up itself, yes. The 
full story is contained in grand jury ma- 
terial sent to the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee and in cumulative evidence from 
White House tapes. This will all become 
public, and the American people will 
have the full story. 


Including Nixon's involvement? 


The tapes show that President Nix- 
on knew about and participated in the 
cover-up within days after the Water- 
gate break-in. 


What about the Ford-Nixon agree- 
ment concerning custody of White House 
tapes and other material not already ob- 
tained by your office? 


I was never satisfied with the orig- 
inal agreement. Now there is an under- 
standing to hold the tapes and docu- 
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ments here, and that’s fine. We have not 
been able to come to terms with Nix- 
on’s lawyers on a new agreement 


Do you need more White House 
material? 


We have subpoenaed some original 
documents today [Thursday] for use 
both in the trial and in continuing 
investigations. 


Is it true that you approve of the 
pardon of Richard Nixon, including the 
timing? 


I find no basis for attacking the par- 
don legally. It would be improper for 
me to comment one way or the other as 
to whether I approve or disapprove of 
it from a personal standpoint. 


What do you think would have hap- 
pened had you challenged the pardon in 
court? 


Eventually, the challenge would 
have become a farce. The pardoning 
power has no limitations whatsoever. 


Why should Nixon and some of the 
other principals be spared prison? 


You have to ask yourself about each 
individual case, and the circumstances 
are always different. What is to be ac- 


torney, John J. Wilson, was particularly 
provocative, and Sirica was often irked 
by his baiting tactics. When the judge al- 
lowed the tapes to be played without any 
pause for immediate sentence-by-sen- 
tence defense objections, for example, 
Wilson told the judge he would put that 
decision “in my error bag, which is get- 
ting bigger and bigger.” 

Testing Tempers. More such fric- 
tion can be expected as the long trial 
tests the tempers of lawyers and judge. 
But for the first time, Nixon’s attorney, 
Jack Miller, raised the possibility of even 
more dramatics: Nixon, he told Sirica 
in a hearing, was recovering from his ail- 
ments and might be well enough to tes- 
tify after all. Miller said that he could 
furnish a new report on Nixon’s health 
in about two weeks. Since the defense 
does not expect to need Nixon’s testi- 
mony before then, Sirica postponed a 
final decision on whether or not to or- 
der an independent medical examina- 
tion of the former President. 

Any appearance by Nixon would, 
of course, be a grueling experience in- 
deed; the crossfire of questioning from 
defense and prosecution would be in- 
tense. Such an ordeal would, in a sense, 
be fitting. It was because of Nixon that 
so many of his former aides have gone 
to prison or been charged with crimes. 
He resigned to escape impeachment; he 
was pardoned to avoid trial. Yet his sto- 
ry has still to be told under oath 


complished by having certain people sit- 
ling in the slammer? 


Do you regret advising the grand jury 
that it should not indict Nixon? 


I would give the grand jury the same 
advice today. There is serious legal 
doubt that a grand jury can indict a sit- 
ting President. I believe that the Su- 
preme Court would have so ruled. Be- 
sides, the impeachment process was 
already under way. Suppose Nixon had 
been indicted and the Supreme Court 
ruled that he could not be? Those re- 
sponsible for bringing the indictment 
would have gravely injured the country 
domestically and internationally. 


But if the court did not rule that 
way? 


How long would it have been be- 
fore that man could have been tried? 
Probably months and months. All that 
time he would have been the President, 
handling matters of gravest impor- 
tance while he was under a criminal 
indictment 


Are you glad that you took this 
job? 


I feel better inwardly than if I had 
feared to undertake it. I wish it had not 
been tendered. It has been burdensome. 
It brought drastic changes in my life- 
style. But I'm at peace with myself. 
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Fair Trials and the Free Press 


Samuel Johnson once proposed that 
if Bishop Berkeley and other metaphy- 
sicians doubted the physical existence 
of things, they might reassure them- 
selves by kicking a rock: those who had 
trouble arriving at reality abstractly 
would find that their feet would tell them 
the truth. A similar standard of com- 
mon sense should govern lawyers and 
judges in their continuing debate over 
fair trials and a free press in the U‘S. 
At the heart of this classic tension be- 
tween two democratic principles is the 
question of whether jurors are capable 
of rendering a conscientious and just 
verdict even in cases they may have read 
about widely before they entered the 
courtroom. Recently, the legal fallout 
from two extraordinary events, the My 
Lai massacre and Watergate, has raised 
—and confused—the issue once again. 

President Ford had been scheduled 
to testify two weeks ago before a con- 
gressional subcommittee about his rea- 
sons for pardoning Richard Nixon. He 
delayed that appearance until last week, 
after the jurors had been selected and se- 
questered for the Watergate cover-up 
trial, lest his testimony prejudice the ju- 
rors. That much seemed simple pru- 
dence. But so many millions of words 
about Watergate have already cascaded 
upon the American people that the Wa- 
tergate defendants, if convicted, will 
surely appeal in any case on the grounds 
that among other things, a fair trial was 
impossible after so much publicity, no 
matter what Ford said 

LJ 

The other event that reopened the 
fair-trial, free-press issue came last 
month, when Federal District Court 
Judge J. Robert Elliott reversed the con- 
viction of William Calley and ordered 
him released from confinement in the 
My Lai case. Elliott's foremost argument 
was that “massive adverse pretrial pub- 
licity’ had prevented the six-officer 
panel at Calley’s court-martial in 1971 
from considering the case without prej- 
udice and that, therefore, he had not 
been fairly tried. 

Hard cases, it is said, make bad law. 
Watergate and My Lai are two of the 
hardest cases in recent American his- 
tory, for each is freighted with immense 
emotional and symbolic meaning. Each 
involves trial of subordinates while the 
crime may lie higher up the chain of 
command. The My Lai massacre be- 
came a paradigm of everything that 
went wrong with the American venture 
in Viet Nam. Enemies of U.S. policy 
seized upon the event to dramatize their 
case. The Army, anxious to protect its 
name, sought to isolate the tragedy and 
its participants as untypical of military 
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performance. Yet beneath the cloud of 
symbolism and larger issues, there re- 
main the essential legal questions: 
Was William Calley indeed guilty as 
charged? Did the circumstances permit 
a panel of his fellow officers to judge his 
case fairly? 

The same questions apply to the Wa- 
tergate conspiracy trial now underway. 
Does the fact that a case is endlessly dis- 
cussed and publicized before anyone is 
brought to trial mean that no jurors can 
possibly be found to decide guilt or in- 
nocence? The Constitution guarantees 
that a defendant will be tried on the ev- 
idence presented in court. 
The vast majority of cases 
never attract pretrial atten- 
tion in print or on the air 
waves. Yet in an age of bur- 
geoning communications, 
some of the most morally 
crucial cases—as well as 
many that are merely sen- 
sational—are so widely 
publicized before trial that 
scarcely any citizen sound 
of sight and hearing will 
have failed to learn at least 
something about them. 
Does the requirement for 
a fair trial mean then that 
all such cases must be dis- 
missed? Surely not. Or that 
an impartial jury can be 
found only among the ex- 
ceptionally oblivious? If so, 
then presumably Calley or 
the Watergate defendants 
could only be tried by 
twelve idiot cousins of Go- 
mer Pyle. Says Columbia 


icies in our civilization, and it would be 
a trying task to choose between them.” 
That choice need not be made if both 
law officials and journalists work at sen- 
sible accommodations. Most of the prej- 
udicial information leaked to the press 
before a trial comes from police officers, 
prosecutors, wardens, lawyers and even 
judges themselves. In 1966 Massachu- 
setts Supreme Judicial Court Justice 
Paul Reardon’s landmark study on pre- 
trial publicity recommended a series of 
guidelines for lawyers and law officers, 
forbidding attorneys, for example, to re- 
lease any opinion or information on a 
pending case that might interfere with 
a fair trial, including the defendant's 
previous record or the existence or con- 
tent of confessions. Reardon points out 


Law School Professor Abra- crowns AT HAUPTMANN TRIAL COURTHOUSE (1935) 


ham Sofaer: “No one has 
the right to get away with a crime that is 
so notorious everybody knows about it.” 

That is not to say that pretrial pub- 
licity is never a hazard to justice. The 
longstanding argument over the rights 
of free press v. the rights to fair trial 
goes back, in its modern phase, to cases 
like the Lindbergh kidnaping: the court- 
room at Bruno Hauptmann’s trial 
turned into a grotesque circus, jammed 
with 150 reporters and cameramen. In 
the case of Cleveland Osteopath Sam 
Sheppard, accused of murdering his wife 
in 1954, the local newspapers ran a vir- 
tual crusade for conviction before and 
during the trial. Incredibly, the jurors 
al first were allowed to go home at night 
to read the news accounts, which some- 
times even contained predictions about 
the next day’s testimony. 

Supreme Court Justice Hugo Black 
once wrote that “free press and fair tri- 
al are two of the most cherished pol- 


that the standards are for lawyers, not 
journalists. “The press,” he says, “is at 
liberty to write whatever it chooses, but 
it ought to be responsible enough not to 
print all it gets.” 

Journalists need to weigh the effect 
of what they publish in the light of the 
public interest, trying to avoid the mere- 
ly sensational extravagances that at- 
tended the Lindbergh or Sheppard tri- 
als. The public, of course, exercises some 
control over the press, to the extent that 
subscribers register their protests at 
what they consider unfair coverage. At 
the same time, Jack Landau, Newhouse 
News Service reporter and a member 
of the Reporters Committee for Free- 
dom of the Press, sees an ominous rise 
in the number of cases in which the 
courts are attempting to interfere with 
journalistic prerogatives. “There are 
now,” he says, “two dozen or so major 
confrontations between press and judi- 
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ciary a year, from excluding the press 
from voir dire (the preliminary exam- 
ination of witnesses or jurors] to forbid- 
ding reporters to talk to jurors after the 
verdict is rendered.” He notes moves to 
seal off all arrest and indictment rec- 
ords, observing: “We believe you can- 
not keep secret the public contacts be- 
tween police and citizens. That type of 
secrecy is exactly what the framers of 
the Constitution sought to prevent, to 
protect individuals against the power of 
the state.” 

Those on the judicial side argue with 
equal reason that the individual also 
needs to be protected from the power of 
the press. Some sensible equilibrium 
seems possible between the conflicting 
sides. The law possesses numerous 
mechanisms for protecting jurors from 
undue outside influence: continuances of 
trials, sequestration of juries, changes of 
venue—although moving the trial to an- 
other site is not always helpful in an 
age of television 

Beyond all these, however, it seems 
fair to place somewhat more trust in the 
skepticism and objectivity of the jurors 
themselves. Despite the miasma of Wa- 
tergate, Maurice Stans and John Mitch- 
ell were acquitted in their New York 
trial last spring, leading both defendants 
to praise the robust open-mindedness of 
those who judged them. “You want ju- 
rors,”’ says Sofaer, “who are sensitive to 
reasonable doubt. You are more likely 
to find this quality in people of some ed- 
ucation, who in turn are more likely to 
read anything published before the tri- 
al. What is important is whether a juror 
can set aside whatever predilections he 
has in order to consider the evidence 
presented in court.” 

. 

It may be, as Judge Elliott ruled last 
month, that the overheated publicity 
and other factors surrounding the Calley 
case made it impossible for the six offi- 
cers at his court-martial to reach a fair 
verdict. Whatever the special circum- 
stances in that instance, as a general 
principle it seems likely that officers, 
who after all are not citizens randomly 
chosen, but seasoned military profes- 
sionals, are capable of judging one of 
their own. The ethics committee of a bar 
association would doubtless be outraged 
if it were suggested that pretrial public- 
ity would prevent it from fairly judging a 
fellow attorney’s conduct. In the Calley 
case, furthermore, most of the brutal de- 
tails reported in the press were also ruled 
admissible at the court-martial. 

In the Calley trial as in the Water- 
gate trials, publicity alone does not seem 
compelling reason to abort the jury sys- 
tem. By reductio ad absurdum, that 
would establish a principle that fame, 
not the truth, shall make you free. All a 
defendant’s constitutional guarantees 
remain, but the basis of the jury system 
is still a faith that in the end, jurors are 
rationally capable of rendering judg- 
ment, as if they were kicking Dr. John- 
son’s rock ® Lance Morrow 
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PRESIDENT FORD APPEARING BEFORE THE HUNGATE SUBCOMMITTEE 


THE WHITE HOUSE 


The Pardon: Questions Persist 


The actors and props were assem- 
bled for an occasion of high drama. For 
the first time in the nation’s history, a 
President was appearing on Capitol Hill 
to submit himself formally to the ques- 
tions of a congressional committee. 
What was more, President Ford was 
there to discuss an intensely controver- 
sial and emotional subject—his pardon- 
ing of Richard Nixon for any offenses 
he had committed while in the White 
House. But despite the setting and ex- 
pectations, last wecek’s event was some- 
thing of a disappointment—nearly as in- 
conclusive as the soap operas it 
displaced in two hours of network time 
The session left troubling questions un- 
answered, doubts unresolved, and Ford 
still struggling to find a way of exor- 
cising the wraith of Nixon that haunts 
his presidency. 

Good Reasons. The questions 
about the pardon were posed by a sub- 
committee of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, the body that had so diligently 
weighed the evidence against Nixon be- 
fore recommending his impeachment. 
The subcommittee had originally sub- 
mitted its queries to the White House; 
what it got in reply was a handful of 
presidential statements and transcripts 
of news conferences. When committee 
members bristled at that response, Ford 
resolved to appear before the group him- 
self, stubbornly prevailing over the fears 
of some of his lieutenants. 

The President, in fact, had good po- 
litical reasons for going up to the Hill 
His decision to grant the pardon had 
shaken public confidence in his candor 
and judgment and damaged the chanc- 
es of G.O.P. candidates in the Novem- 


ber elections. Indeed, the initial reac- 
tion from Democrats in Congress to 
Ford's self-invitation was anger at Sub- 
committee Chairman William L. Hun- 
gate for inadvertently giving Ford the 
chance to get off the hook. 

Appearing in the imposing room 
where the impeachment hearings were 
held, Ford was completely at ease. For 
the most part, he was treated with rev- 
erence by subcommittee members, who 
looked down from the top row of the 
long tiers of desks. Speaking earnestly 
and confidently, Ford hammered home 
his answers to the two basic questions. 
Was there a deal between Nixon and 
himself? “I assure you that there never 
was al any time any agreement what- 
soever concerning a pardon to Mr. 
Nixon if he were to resign and I were 
to become President,” said Ford in his 
opening statement. Later he added: 
“There was no deal, period, under no 
circumstances.” 

Why, then, had Ford pardoned Nix- 
on? He was afraid that possible crim- 
inal proceedings against the former 
President, which could have dragged out 
for years, would have riven the country. 
Said Ford: “I wanted to do all I could 
to change our attentions from the pur- 
suit of a fallen President to the pursuit 
of the urgent needs of a rising nation.” 

Ford did admit that the question of 
pardoning Nixon had come up while he 
was still Vice President. On Aug. | Al- 
exander Haig, then White House chief 
of staff, mentioned it to Ford as one of 
a number of options being considered 
in the White House. But Ford insisted 
to the subcommittee that he had not re- 
plied yea or nay to Haig’s comments 
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Nor had he committed himself to con- 
sider them. The very next day, he said, 
he told Haig that he was making no rec- 
ommendation whatsoever about any- 
thing having to do with a possible Nixon 
resignation or a pardon. 

Ford also admitted that he had mis- 
led the public during that period—al- 
though he managed to paint the pre- 
varication white. The President recount- 
ed how he had learned from Haig on 
Aug. | about the presidential tape of 
June 23, 1972 that, under the Supreme 
Court’s decision, was soon to go to Fed- 
eral Judge John Sirica for use in the con- 
spiracy trial of Nixon’s former aides. 
The tape was to force Nixon’s resigna- 
tion because it clearly demonstrated 
how he had tried to obstruct the inves- 
tigation of Watergate. When he heard 
about the tape, said Ford, he was 
“stunned.” For months he had been say- 
ing that the President was not guilty of 
any impeachable offense. 

Despite his knowledge of the tape’s 


contents, Ford continued to say that he 
believed in the President's innocence 
while making a three-day tour of Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana, Ford’s rational- 
ization: any change in his position might 
lead the press to conclude “that I want- 
ed to see the President resign to avoid 
an impeachment vote in the House and 
probable conviction vote in the Senate.” 

Sudden Change. As Ford himself 
reminded the subcommittee, he de- 
clared at his first presidential press con- 
ference, held on Aug. 28, that he would 
make no decision on pardoning Nixon 
prior to some kind of legal conclusion. 
Why then did he issue the pardon on 
Sept. 8? Ford did not really explain his 
sudden change of heart, except to say 
that he had become increasingly worried 
that the prosecution of the former Pres- 
ident would generate passions that 
“would seriously disrupt the healing of 
our country from the wounds of the 


past. 
Why had Ford not insisted that Nix- 
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on confess his guilt before giving him 
his pardon? The President replied that 
he did not think it was proper for him 
to have made such a demand. But he 
also made it clear that he felt that Nix- 
on had admitted guilt by the simple fact 
of accepting the pardon. 

Some of the members of Congress 
were worried about what Ford's pardon- 
ing of Nixon did to the nation’s stan- 
dards of equality under the law. Cali- 
fornia’s Don Edwards, a_ liberal 
Democrat, wondered how Ford would 
explain American justice to his students 
if he were a high school teacher in Watts 
or Harlem. Ford's reply was that Nix- 
on was the only President to resign in 
shame and disgrace; that, he implied, 
was punishment enough. South Caroli- 
na’s James R. Mann, a conservative 
Democrat, asked if Ford agreed with 
“the maxim that the law is no respecter 
of persons.” Ford’s reply: “Certainly it 
should be.” The gentle, courtly Mann 
seemed about to follow up the question 





THE PRESIDENCY /HUGH SIDEY 


Gerald Ford’s Old Clothes 


Jerry Ford moved in genial confusion through the Mid- 
west last week wearing his WIN button and the same blue 
suit two days in a row. He stayed in Harry Truman's old 
suite at the Muehlebach in KansasCity and was made a mem- 
ber of the Future Farmers of America. He did not dodge any 
protesters or reporters. In Sioux Falls the supporters of George 
McGovern were swept into his hammy grip just as readily as 
others. 

The presidential barnstorming’s impact on the congres- 
sional elections next month may be entirely uncertain; but 
Ford’s road show is more evidence that the new President is 
fighting a good campaign against self-isolation. No matter 
what they say now about the economy, oil and the Nixon par- 
don being Ford’s main problems, his biggest battle is with him- 
self. The kind of frontal criticism Ford is getting usually en- 
courages a President to seek protection. Behind him the Oval 
Office enlarges the impulse, offering opulent seclusion as the 
angry world goes by. 

a 

Shortly after Ford moved into the White House he went 
back to his Alexandria home to pick up his shoe trees. A grad- 
uate of the Nixon School of Imperial Protocol was aghast be- 
cause American Presidents are not supposed to indulge in 
such menial tasks. Fortunately Ford has not as yet found 
out that he is completely above the humdrum routines of 
daily existence. 

The army of White House advance men hit Ohio State 
University like a flying wedge when Ford decided to speak 
there recently. An argument arose over whether to have a 
small table with a water pitcher beside the lectern. The uni- 
versity president wanted it, but the White House disagreed. 
Old-fashioned image. To the everlasting glory of the Buck- 
eyes, they carried the field and there was a water pitcher on 
a table beside the lectern. 

The monstrous machine that has grown up around the 
White House is frequently idiotic and it will cut a President 
off from the real world if he does not fight it tooth and claw. 
It is little things like shoe trees and water pitchers that keep 
a President anchored to the ground on which the rest of the 
people walk. They are the tiny nerve ends of judgment. If 
enough of them are dulled from nonuse, a President can slip 
into narcosis. 


Ford seems to understand this 
and he is clinging to his old life- 
style. He uses Sir Walter Raleigh 
pipe tobacco, sometimes out of a 
can. After Daughter Susan and 
Photographer David Kennerly 
gave Ford his new pup, Liberty, 
the President stuffed some dog bis- 
cuits into his pockets. As plain 
folks know, the new master of a 
golden retriever should pass out 
the rewards and feed the dog for 
a few weeks. The President is go- 
ing to have crummy pockets for a 
while, and when the White House 
cook gives Ford his English muf- 
fins in the morning, Ford is going 
to give Liberty his bowl of chow. 

Ford’s suits have been com- 
fortably baggy and wrinkled. The 
men’s clothiers are planning a 
massive counterattack to put him 
into some of those fastidious, el- 
der-statesman outfits that Nixon 
and Johnson wore. No wrinkles, 
no bulges, no flaws. Nobody who 
really works can keep clothes like 
that, which may have been part S35 : 
of our trouble. Ford has been seen —_uyperty & FRIEND 
with buckle shoes, no-cuff pants 
and colored shirts. The other day he had on a gray shirt. Not 
a dirty shirt. Just a gray-colored shirt, like one of those which 
children and wives get for fathers and husbands. 

Ford carefully puts his feet up at the end of the day and 
likes a martini—in fact two. He is on an 1,800-calorie diet to 
get off six stubborn pounds, but he has insisted on devoting 
some calories to Beefeaters gin and a touch of vermouth in 
the evenings. To stretch the gin the White House valets put 
in extra ice. 

When his tennis companion goofs one, Ford says, “Come 
on, partner.” He does not like to lose. When he has his ex- 
perts in, Ford listens. But sometimes, if he is not certain he un- 
derstands, he doesn’t fake it. “Let’s see if I've got it straight,” 
he says, then plays back what he heard. His major economic 
speech before a joint session of Congress was at 4 p.m. E.D.T. 
because that was a working hour for everybody in Wash- 
ington. After dinner is show biz. 
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but hesitated and then said softly, 
“Thank you, Mr. President.” 

The only member to talk tough to 
the President was Brooklyn’s Elizabeth 
Holtzman, a first-term liberal Demo- 
crat, who delivered a speechlet about the 
need to dig further into the whole af- 
fair, which had raised “very dark sus- 
picions . . . in the public’s mind.” Among 
a series of questions, she wondered if 
Ford would be willing to turn over to 
the subcommittee all the taped record- 
ings of conversations between himself 
and Nixon. Ford did not answer direct- 
ly, although exactly what bearing such 
tapes would have on the issue of the par- 
don was unclear. Nixon pulled the plug 
on his recording system in mid-July 1973 
while he was still determined to tough 
it out in office. Spiro Agnew was then 
Vice President, and Ford was the House 
minority leader. 

At the time of the pardon, Ford gave 
the former President control over the 
tapes and related documents. Tradition, 
said Ford, made them Nixon’s proper- 
ty, a view that is now being sharply chal- 
lenged (TIME, Sept. 30). When Special 
Prosecutor Leon Jaworski protested that 
he needed access to the materials, the 
White House temporarily suspended the 
agreement. In recent weeks, Ford’s and 
Nixon’s lawyers have tried to reach a 
new agreement on how the tapes should 
be handled, but to no avail. On the day 
of last week’s hearing, Nixon went to 
court to get an order enforcing the orig- 
inal deal. Ford’s position remained that 
he would not give up the tapes until the 
special prosecutor was satisfied with the 
arrangement. 

Cleared Air. When he was through 
testifying Ford said, “I hope at least that 
I have cleared the air.” The Republicans 
on the committee agreed that he had 
(“I, for one, think he was telling the 
truth,” said Indiana’s David W. Den- 
nis). But Democrats both on and off the 
subcommittee wanted to know more. “I 
just don’t believe the whole story holds 
together,” said Manhattan Congress- 
woman Bella S. Abzug, who was a co- 
sponsor of the resolutions that prompted 
the inquiry, although she is not on the 
Judiciary Committee. 

Had there been any further reasons 
for deciding so abruptly to give Nixon 
his pardon? What precisely was the role 
of Haig in the whole affair? One former 
top White House aide has said that he 
believes Ford gave the pardon so early 
because he did not want the case drag- 
ging through the courts when he ran for 
election in 1976. 

Faced with such questions and the- 
ories, Subcommittee Chairman Hungate 
declared: “I’m not sure just what we'll 
decide to do, but we've still got a lot to 
do. We'll decide after the recess.” When 
Congress reconvenes following the elec- 
tions, Hungate’s subcommittee could 
vote to hold more hearings. A probable 
star witness: Alexander Haig. For Jer- 
ry Ford and the G.O.P., the problems 
of the pardon are far from over. 
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THE VICE PRESIDENCY 





A Confirmation Fight Shapes Up 


Nelson Rockefeller found himself in 
a cruel predicament last week. Despite 
his long record of public service and 
philanthropy, insinuating leaks had 
ended any hope that his confirmation 
as Vice President would be a routine 
anointment. Instead, a long and parti- 
san squabble was shaping up in Con- 
gress, and there seemed to be little that 
Rockefeller or the Ford Administration 
could do to head it off. 

In the midst of his political troubles, 
Rockefeller announced that his wife was 
undergoing surgery for removal ofa can- 
cerous breast. It was a startling and mel- 
ancholy coincidence: Happy Rockefel- 
ler’s modified radical mastectomy took 
place just 19 days after Betty Ford went 
through similar surgery. Mrs. Rockefel- 
ler had examined herself—just as count- 
less other women did—after Mrs. Ford’s 
illness received wide publicity. The sus- 
picious lump that Mrs. Rockefeller dis- 
covered turned out to be malignant, but 
at week’s end doctors at the Memorial 
Sloan-Kettering Cancer Center in Man- 





ROCKEFELLER LEAVING THE CANCER CENTER AFTER VISITING HIS WIFE 


Among other things, the auditors 
disallowed $1,245,247 of his deductions 
for business expenses and charitable 
contributions, added $146,229 to his tax- 
able income for foreign-exchange gains 
and charged him additional gift taxes 
of approximately $83,000 for 1972, 1973 
and the first half of 1974. The effect of 
the settlement was to raise Rockefeller’s 
federal taxes for the five years by 21%, 
from $4,212,974 to $5,109,147. During 
those years, his total income was about 
$20 million. 

Routine Review. A routine review 
of Rocky’s taxes was in progress before 
the nomination. It was then expanded 
and became only one of several inves- 
tigations in the confirmation process. 
The FBI deployed 350 agents across the 
country and compiled a generally favor- 
able, 2,300-page report on Rockefeller’s 
past for members of a House Judiciary 
subcommittee. 

In addition, Judiciary staff members 
and those of the Senate Rules Commit- 
tee have been conducting their own 


MICHAEL EVANS 


Conveying an impression of public men in his personal debt. 


hattan announced that she was in ex- 
cellent condition. 

Her husband divided his time be- 
tween visiting the hospital and trying 
to offset the effects of leaks. Then, last 
Friday night, Rockefeller himself dis- 
closed that as a result ofan Internal Rev- 
enue Service audit, he will have to pay 
an additional $896,173 in federal income 
and gift taxes for 1969-73, plus interest 
of nearly $125,000 and additional gift 
taxes of $7,545 for the first half of 
1974. There was no hint of fraud of any 
kind. 


probes. With so many investigations and 
so many investigators, leaks were all but 
inevitable. 

By itself, the tax matter—despite the 
large sums involved—should have little 
impact on confirmation. But as one more 
item on a growing list, it complicated 
Rockefeller’s position. Another new 
problem last week: publicity about the 
fact that the Rockefeller family contrib- 
uted $200,000 to President Nixon’s 1972 
re-election campaign. Less than a year 
later, Nixon overruled the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board and allowed Eastern Air 
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Lines to acquire Caribair, a financially 
troubled airline based in Puerto Rico. 
At the time, Nelson owned no Eastern 
stock, but his brother Laurance is cur- 
rently the airline’s largest individual 
stockholder (with 1.75%). Laurance had 
sent Nixon a telegram urging him to per- 
mit the merger. 

Nelson denied any impropriety, say- 
ing: “We have always contributed to Re- 
publicans. This is the kind of thing that 
gets twisted; there’s totally nothing 
wrong with it.” In fact, there had been 
no secret about Laurance Rockefeller’s 
airline stock, and his telegram was a mi- 
nor lobbying effort. 


“People Helping 
Each Other” 


Sipping a soft drink as he leaned 
back in his chair, a shirtsleeved Nelson 
Rockefeller seemed calm enough last 
week. But his mood, as he talked to TIME 
New York Bureau Chief Marsh Clark, 
was pugnacious, his tone emphatic. 
When Clark asked, “Are you unhappy?” 
Rockefeller retorted: “I’m not unhappy. 
I'm only trying to keep you from being 
unhappy.” Highlights of the interview 
in Manhattan: 


Why did you make the gifts? 


Everybody helps his friends. It’s a 
great American tradition—all the way 
back to pioneer days—sharing work, 
helping to build a house. I’ve always 
shared. I’ve always been very fortunate 
because I've had the money. When 
somebody had a problem, I was glad to 
help. It’s very simple. 


Is there not a distinction between a 
gift to Hugh Morrow, who is on your per- 
sonal staff, and one to Henry Kissinger, 
who had left your employ las a consul- 
tant on foreign policy] to become Pres- 
ident Nixon’s Assistant for National Se- 
curity Affairs? 


There’s no distinction in my mind. 
They're both very good friends of mine. 
You've got to see it from my point of 
view. I wasn’t buying things. I wasn’t 
trying to sell some product or get some 
special treatment. 


But Kissinger and other recipients, 
such as William J. Ronan [formerly chair- 
man of the Metropolitan Transportation 
Authority, now chairman of the Port Au- 
thority of New York and New Jersey], 
are also public officials. 


There was no conflict of any kind. 
Bill was beholden to the taxpayers in 
the sense that he took an oath to sup- 
port the New York constitution. I ap- 
pointed him [to the M.T.A.] and he fol- 
lowed the policies that I set down as 
Governor. I was the one who was re- 
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New details were revealed about the 
ties between Rockefeller’s 1970 guber- 
natorial re-election campaign and the 
derisive biography Arthur J. Goldberg: 
The Old and the New. Conservative Au- 
thor Victor Lasky acknowledged that 
the idea for the book came from New 
York Attorney John A. Wells, a long- 
time Rockefeller colleague. Lasky said 
that he received $10,000 for the 199-page 
paperback, but did not know at the time 
that its publication was financed by $60,- 


000 from Laurance Rockefeller. That 
was not surprising. In an obvious at- 
tempt to disguise its origin, the money 
was sent to J. Richardson Dilworth, a 
Rockefeller family adviser, who turned 
it over, through a Philadelphia law firm, 
to Literary Productions Inc., which was 
created to handle the deal. It bought 
100,000 copies from the book’s publish- 
er, Arlington House, for free distribution 
in New York during the campaign. 
Having apologized to Goldberg and 
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sponsible for the integrity, the efficiency 
and the quality of those who worked for 
me. If anything went wrong, the people 
were not going to look to them but to 
me, as Governor. 

As far as Henry was concerned, he 
had just got divorced and had respon- 
sibilities to his children and to his for- 
mer wife. He was going to be earning 
much less in Washington than he had 
been earning. He was doing it for his 
country. I urged him to take the job. 
He didn’t want it.* O.K., so I helped 
him out. He put the money in trust for 
his children. What’s more human than 
that? It’s so simple and open. If I had 
given him a lunch or a dinner or a neck- 
tie, nobody would question it. 


But should people not be concerned 
when large sums of money are given or 
loaned to Government officials? Is there 
a question of probity here? 


Only if I am dishonest. People are 
upset because they aren’t used to them. 
They're not concerned about small 
sums, but there’s really no difference. 
You're either within the law and mor- 
ally right or you've got a conflict of in- 
terest and you're morally wrong. It has 
nothing to do with the amount. There 
are two New York laws. One says that 
you cannot give or loan money for fa- 
vors. The other says that you cannot 
“Others say that Kissinger’s reluctance stemmed 


only from uncertainty over whether he would be 
able to work well with Nixon 


supplement a [public official’s) salary. 
I did not violate either law [with] any 
sum of money, large or small. 


Are you upset that the information 
has been made public? 


I mind only the way in which it has 
come out, as though I had done some- 
thing wrong. In fact, I had filed all of 
the information with the [Senate Rules] 
Committee more than a month ago. I 
just want a forum to explain the matter 
because it is being misinterpreted. As a 
perfect example of what's happening, I 
note that three members of the House 
Judiciary Committee say that they are 
beginning to wonder whether they can 
vote for Governor Rockefeller. On what 
basis do they wonder? I haven't even 
been before their committee to have a 
chance to say anything. Do you realize 
that it’s been two months since my nom- 
ination and it'll be three months before 
I get a full hearing? 


Do you now think that the gifts were 
a mistake? 


Not in the slightest. The questions 
are: Was it legally wrong? Was it mor- 
ally wrong? Was it a conflict of inter- 
est? My answer to all three is that it 
wasn't. If people can just get it back to 
simply people helping each other, which 
is the tradition of this country and the 
tradition of my family, and get over the 
hurdle of the size of the help, then 
they've got it. 
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frankly conceded the foolishness of the 
project, Rockefeller declined to discuss 
the issue further. He will doubtless be 
questioned closely about it by the con- 
gressional committees, and there is no 
way that he can avoid still more 
embarrassment. 

Ironically, the book was superficial 
rather than scurrilous, a mind-deaden- 
ing compendium of one-sided informa- 
tion culled from magazines and news- 
papers. It refers to Goldberg as a sort 
of Sammy Glick who “has kicked, 
scratched and thrust his way up the lad- 
der.” In addition, the book accused 
Goldberg of having been a “poor ad- 
ministrator” and a “lackluster jurist,” of 
knowing “little about state issues” and 
of exhibiting “quite extraordinary ego- 
centrism.”” Sample quote: “He is friend- 
ly to a fault and he revels in his status 
as an easily recognized national celeb- 
rity. And he loves to talk.” In retrospect, 


BRACK—BLACK STAR 


HAPPY AT SEPTEMBER SENATE HEARING 
A melancholy coincidence. 





even Lasky calls his effort “a bloody 
bore.” 

Far more troublesome for Rockefel- 
ler is the question of what legal and eth- 
ical interpretation will finally be placed 
on the gifts and loans that he made toa 
variety of subordinates, associates and 
advisers. He vehemently insists that 
friendship and generosity were his only 
motives (see box preceding page). And 
he did pay about $840,000 in federal tax- 
es on the gifts, as required by law. But 
some tax experts questioned whether the 
sums were in fact gifts. Said Robert Hel- 
lawell, vice dean of Columbia University 
Law School and an expert on tax law: 
“The line between a gift and payment 
for services is often fuzzy.” 

Tax Lawyer Sheldon S. Cohen, who 
was Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
under President Johnson, pointed out 
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that “the Supreme Court has said that 
a gift ‘flows from the disinterested gen- 
erosity of the giver.’ But where there was 
a connection such as between William 
Ronan and Rockefeller, there was no 
‘disinterested generosity.’ There was a 
close business relationship.” Thus Co- 
hen was “90% certain” that the recip- 
ients should have paid income taxes on 
the money. (In that case, Rockefeller 
would not have had to pay gift taxes.) 
IRS agents were investigating whether 
the recipients included the money on 
their tax returns. 

Further, Republican Senator Jesse 
Helms of North Carolina, a leading con- 
servative critic of Rockefeller’s nomina- 
tion, questioned whether some of Rocke- 
feller’s gifts violated a New York State 
law. The statute cited by Helms prohib- 
its gifts valued at $25 or more to state of- 
ficers or employees if it can be reason- 
ably inferred that the intent was to 
influence them in the performance of 
their official duties or to reward them 
for official actions. Another law prohib- 
its “gratuities ... for having engaged in 
official conduct which [a state employee] 
was required or authorized to perform 
and for which he was not entitled to 
any special or additional compensa- 
tion.”” New York’s code of ethics directs 
that a state employee “should not by his 
conduct give reasonable basis for the im- 
pression that any person can improperly 
influence him or unduly enjoy his favor 
in the performance of his official duties.” 

It seems most unlikely that viola- 
tions of any of these statutes can be es- 
tablished. To do so would probably re- 
quire, among other things, evidence of 
improper intentions. Moreover, neither 
state nor local prosecutors seem to have 
any real interest in making a tough 
investigation. 

Something Regal. But the issues go 
beyond criminal law. Ronan, the ben- 
eficiary of $625,000 in gifts and canceled 
loans, took over the chairmanship of the 
Port Authority of New York and New 
Jersey, an agency that has vast impact 
on a region in which the Rockefeller 
family has vast business interests. Hen- 
ry Kissinger got a relatively modest $50,- 
000 just as he was about to take over a 
key White House foreign affairs post. 
The Rockefeller family has financial in- 
terests overseas, and Nelson Rockefeller 
in 1969 had personal ambitions that in- 
volved the White House and foreign pol- 
icy. No one as yet has made specific 
charges that Rockefeller’s gifts influ- 
enced either recipient's official deci- 
sions. But no matter how pure Rocke- 
feller’s intent, he should have recognized 
that his gifts would convey the impres- 
sion that he was putting public men in 
his personal debt. There is something 
unfortunately regal in Rockefeller’s ap- 
parent inability to understand why his 
largesse should cause suspicion. 

Still—on the basis of what factual 
material has come out so far—Rocke- 
feller is justified in feeling aggrieved at 
how he has been treated. He himself, 


after all, had supplied the information 
about the gifis to congressional inves- 
tigators. The Senate committee neglect- 
ed to question him on the gifts, as it 
could have done. That way, he could 
have thet the issue head on. Bristling an- 
grily over the leaks, Rockefeller last 
week asked the Senate Rules Committee 
to reopen its hearing on his nomination 
and the House Judiciary Committee to 
hold its hearing before the election. “I'm 
getting just a little indignant,” he said. 
“So far, I've had only 2% days [before 
the Senate committee] out of two 
months. The rest of the time it’s been 
in the headlines.” The chairmen of both 
committees turned down his request, ex- 
plaining that they wanted the FBI and 
other investigations to be completed 
first. The Senate Rules Committee plans 
to reopen its hearing on Nov. 13; the 
House committee has set no date. 

Puking Hypocrisy. The delay and 
the growing debate led some Republi- 
cans to accuse Democrats of letting the 
nomination simmer for partisan reasons. 
Said Senate Republican Whip Robert P. 
Griffin of Michigan: “It’s hard to tell 
where the serious questions about this 
nomination leave off and the politics be- 
gin.” Senate Minority Leader Hugh 
Scott of Pennsylvania called the contro- 
versy “mewling and puking hypocrisy” 
and added: “I don’t think that he ought 
to be convicted for his generosity.” 

But three Democrats on the House 
Judiciary Committee—Robert F. Dri- 
nan of Massachusetts, Don Edwards of 
California and Charles B. Rangel of 
New York—-said that their doubts about 
Rockefeller had deepened. So, too, had 
the misgivings of some Republican con- 
servatives. Senator William L. Scott, a 
conservative Republican from Virginia, 
called on Rockefeller to withdraw. Some 
conservatives hold a grudge for his re- 
fusal to back Senator Barry Goldwater 
for President in 1964; some liberals 
blame him in part for the deaths of 32 
prisoners and eleven hostages during the 
1971 revolt at New York’s Attica Pris- 
on. It seemed possible that the two 
groups might form a coalition to oppose 
the nomination, but not until after the 
election. 

The Rockefeller nomination is not 
in serious danger—not yet, at least. If a 
vote was held this week, Rockefeller 
would doubtless be confirmed. The yeas 
and nays, however, will not be counted 
for many weeks to come. In the inter- 
im, skeptics could become opponents 
and allies, fence sitters. The Watergate 
hangover makes it difficult to defend of- 
ficials when their ethics are attacked. 
Meanwhile, House Speaker Carl Albert 
is the person who stands a heartbeat 
away from the Presidency. As it picks 
over the Rockefeller nomination, Con- 
gress might also consider ways of 
streamlining the confirmation process 
under the 25th Amendment. It was in- 
tended to fill a vacancy in the office 
of Vice President, not keep it open 
indefinitely. 
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SOVIET JEWS ON WAY TO ISRAEL 


DIPLOMACY 
Deétente and Liberty 


It was a clash of historic proportions, 
and it seemed intractable. In the pur- 
suit of détente, Secretary of State Henry 
Kissinger had long urged enactment of 
an omnibus trade bill that, among oth- 
er things, would increase Soviet-Amer- 
ican commerce by granting the Soviet 
Union most-favored-nation status. In 
the interest of persecuted minorities, 
Democratic Senator Henry Jackson in- 
sisted that Moscow pay a price: it would 
have to liberalize its emigration policy 
Technically the requirement would ap- 
ply to all Communist countries seeking 
preferred status as US. trade partners; 
in fact, Soviet Jews who want to leave 
the U.S.S.R. will be the principal ben- 
eficiaries. Last week a compromise was 
reached at last that was apparently ac- 
ceptable to the Administration, Jackson 
and the Soviets. 

Brave People. Jackson was doubt- 
less happier than the others. Against 
considerable odds and precedent, he had 
used legislative pressure to alter the do- 
mestic policy of another superpower. 
His amendment, to be incorporated in 
the bill that will probably clear Con- 
gress this year, was accepted on the basis 
of assurances from the Soviets that em- 
igration would be stepped up and not im- 
peded. Punitive measures against those 
applying for exit visas are to be halted 

The agreement was embodied in an 
exchange of letters between Kissinger 
and Jackson. The Secretary of State pre- 
sented the general thesis. Jackson pro- 
vided the specifics: emigration would 
eventually reach the goal of at least 
60,000 a year (compared to the high of 
35,000 in 1973). After 18 months, Con- 
gress would review the Soviets’ emigra- 
tion practices and decide whether to 
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renew the Soviets’ trade status. Jackson 
praised Kissinger and declared: “We 
have agreed upon an unprecedented 
measure to bring the blessings of lib- 
erty to those brave men and women who 
have asked only for the chance to find 
freedom in a new land.” 

The agreement would not have been 
reached without a change in the pres- 
idency. Richard Nixon, backing Kissin- 
ger, had refused to accept the Jackson 
amendment in any form. When Ford as- 
sumed the presidency, the logjam began 
to break. “Ford is a man of Congress,” 
says a Senate aide who participated in 
the negotiations. “He understands the 
need for compromise.” 

During a discussion on Aug. 15, the 
President tilted toward Jackson and 
Kissinger adjusted to the shift. Says a 
participant: “All along, Henry had be- 
lieved that it was not possible to handle 
this sort of thing with legislative lan- 
guage.” Ford and Jackson showed him 
how, and he accepted the lesson. It was 
Kissinger who kept in touch with So- 
viet Ambassador Anatoly Dobrynin and 
carried on the delicate negotiations for 
Soviet acquiescence. 

Whether the Soviets will ultimately 
honor the agreement is a matter of con- 
jecture. If they feel that they are not suf- 
ficiently benefiting from the trade bill, 
they might back down. Last week Leo- 
nid Brezhnev made a speech in which 
he called Jackson’s demands “utterly ir- 
relevant and unacceptable.” But the ti- 
rade was viewed in Washington as the 
usual Soviet tactic of publicly denying 
what they have privately conceded. 

The entire arrangement may offend 
Kissinger’s tidy sense of Realpolitik— 
the need to deal with foreign nations on 
a pragmatic basis. Yet he benefits from 
the change. Under attack recently on a 
number of issues, he has now 
defused some of the criticism 
in Congress. As he sets off for 
Moscow this week to engage 
in another round of talks, he 
has fewer home-front worries 
and a more comfortable bar- 
gaining position. 

Jackson also benefits. His 
compassion for Soviet Jews 
can scarcely be questioned; 
he has consistently champi- 
oned the victims of totalitar- 
ianism throughout his career. 
At the same time, this par- 
ticular crusade has endeared 
him to a combination of 
American Jews, liberals and 
anti-Communist hard-liners. 
Thus it enhances his presi- 
dential prospects. Though 
Ford avoided center stage 
last week, he also gets high 
marks for adroitness. The 
agreement is one of those pe- 
culiar triumphs of the Amer- 
ican political system from 
which everyone, at least 
for the moment, emerges a 
winner. 


ARKANSAS 
A Bit of the Bubbly 


Congressman Wilbur Mills had said 
that he was too busy with the public’s 
business in Washington to campaign for 
re-election back in Arkansas. But that 
was before his recent misadventure. Last 
week Mills emerged from nine days of 
nursing his abrased dignity and flew 
home. On the plane, a CBS reporter ques- 
tioned Mills about his Argentine-born 
friend Annabella Battistella, 38, the one- 
time stripper who wound up in Wash- 
ington’s Tidal Basin after dashing from 
Mills’ car. “Was there anything between 
you and the young lady?” asked the re- 
porter. “No,” replied the Congressman, 
“T ought to be flattered at my age of 65 
for anybody to ask me such a question.” 

Firm Tug. Limping because of her 
broken foot, Polly Mills grabbed her 
husband’s hand and firmly tugged him 
through the mob of newsmen at the Lit- 
tle Rock airport. One man held up a 
sign that read SUPPORT THE KENNEDY- 
MILLS WATER SAFETY BILL, but that gibe 
did not appear to reflect the majority 
opinion on Mills’ escapade. The next 
evening an enthusiastic gathering of 
Jaycees laughed and shouted “Good for 
you, Wilbur” as Mills attempted to ex- 
plain what had happened. “I was one 
of those who went out one night and 
did something I shouldn't have done,” 
he said. His mistake was having a bit of 
champagne. “I learned long ago that it 
goes to my head. I apologize to you, my 
friends, for any embarrassment I have 
caused. Don’t go out with foreigners who 
drink champagne.” Arkansans familiar 
with the district predict that Wilbur will 
still defeat his Republican opponent, 
Judy Petty, in November. 


KEESEE—-ARKANSAS GAZETTE 
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POLLY & WILBUR MILLS IN LITTLE ROCK 
“... something | shouldn't have done.” 
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BOSTON 


Why Southie Stands Fast 


In its fifth week under a court in- 
tegration order requiring the busing of 
white and black pupils into each oth- 
er’s neighborhoods, Boston was a mix- 
ture of calm and tension. A motorcade 
of white parents opposed to forced bus- 
ing created noise but little more. A pa- 
rade of blacks protesting the school boy- 
cott by whites went off quietly. Atten- 
dance at some schools was near normal, 
while elsewhere students stayed home; 
citywide school attendance last week av- 
eraged 72%, up 8% from opening week 
but down slightly from its high point. 

FBI agents arrested two white men 
on a civil rights violation for their part 
in a mob attack on a lone black man 
the previous week. Three others, found 
with Molotov cocktails in their car, were 
charged by the agency with conspiracy 
to obstruct a federal court order. At 
Hyde Park High School, six white stu- 
dents were beaten and one stabbed in a 
clash among teen-agers. That ugly in- 
cident prompted Republican Governor 
Francis Sargent to call up 450 National 
Guardsmen, who were stationed in ar- 
mories in the event local and state po- 
lice needed help. Democratic Mayor 
Kevin White was not consulted about 
the mini-mobilization. His office re- 
leased a memo calling the Guard “inept, 
incompetent and _ ill-equipped.” He 
feared another Kent State tragedy, even 
though the Massachusetts guardsmen 
were not issued firearms. The White 
House turned down a request from Sar- 
gent for federal troops, but later alerted 
regular Army paratroopers in Fort 


A STREET IN SOUTH BOSTON 





Bragg, N.C. Two days later the alert was 
canceled, and their deployment to Bos- 
ton seemed highly unlikely 

As authorities sought ways to make 
the integration plan work, South Bos- 
ton, the white neighborhood that has re- 
sisted busing most fiercely, hunkered 
down in its defiance. TIME Correspon- 
dent David Wood last week examined 
why Southie stands fast. His report: 


Surrounded on three sides by water 
and on the fourth by an eight-lane ex- 
pressway, South Boston has long had a 
sense of isolation and special identity. 
There is nothing Yankee about the 
place; the fact that Boston was once a 
center for the abolitionist movement is 
irrelevant to Southie’s history. For gen- 
erations it has been the home of labor- 
ing Irish immigrant families and their 
descendants, an ethnic bedrock that has 
had layers of Poles, Lithuanians and 
Germans added to it. Southie’s sons have 
worked Boston’s docks, driven its trol- 
leys and trucks, built its houses and 
walked its police beats. 

Moral Order. The prevailing tone 
has always been fiercely, unmistakably 
Irish and Roman Catholic. Despite its 
insularity, the community used to feel 
that it had clout in the region's politics. 
But one of its most illustrious heroes, 
Mayor James Michael Curley, is long 
dead, and former House Speaker John 
McCormack is now retired. Ted Ken- 
nedy, another hero, is now seen as a trai- 
tor because he supports busing. Even the 
church seems in alien hands; where once 
there were Irish-American cardinals, 
now there is Humberto Cardinal Me- 
deiros, who preaches that the inte- 
gration order is moral and should be 
obeyed. 

Loss of influence has been ac- 
companied by loss of jobs. Once the 
booming heart of the city’s shipping 
industry, the Southie waterfront be- 
came a depressed area in the 1950s 
Employment and per capita income 
are lower there than in the rest of 
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Boston. The community increasingly 
came to depend on the city’s expanding 
trucking industry for its livelihood. Huge 
trucks began rumbling through the 
neighborhood, noisily disrupting games 
of street hockey. The neighborhood 
waged a bitter twelve-year battle to force 
the city to confine trucks toa single route 
that would skirt its residential streets. 
Though Southie eventually won, the law 
is only fitfully enforced, and youngsters 
still dodge giant semitrailers 

What Southie never lost was its sense 
of solidarity and tradition. Unlovely as 
most of Southie’s streets have become. 
the blocks of mostly three-story wood- 
en houses are the only place many of 
its residents have ever called home, or 
ever wish to. Two years ago, when four 
members of a family died in a fire, pleas 
for the survivors brought in $20,000 in 
a community of 37,000. 

Go Home. Compared with Rox- 
bury, Southie has a low crime rate. That 
is another source of pride—and fear. “If 
I sent my kids on the bus to Roxbury 
and anything happened to them, I'd 
shoot myself. It’s that simple,” says a fa- 
ther of two. Though Southie spokesmen 
deny that racism plays any part in their 
resistance, prejudice is evident in the 
“Nigger go home” graffiti. 

Thus it was not surprising that when 
the antibusing South Boston Informa- 
tion Center was set up this fall, 200 res- 
idents volunteered the first day. In an 
hour, notices of marches or meetings can 
be printed and hand-distributed to ev- 
ery house and apartment in Southie. 
“When we get our mind on something, 
the whole community pitches in,” ex- 
plained one resident. Says Harvard His- 
torian Stephan Thernstrom: “The sol- 
idarity in South Boston is one of a people 
trapped there.” The bitterest irony in 
Southie’s implacable determination to 
keep blacks out of South Boston High is 
that many residents frankly concede 
that the 71-year-old school is one of the 
city’s worst. But it is theirs. “My father 
came here from Ireland to find free- 
dom,” says an angry Southie resident. 
“Now I have to take my child out of 
school for his own safety, and I can’t af- 
ford private school. Where is that free- 
dom my father came here to find?” 


CATCHING A RIDE ON A TRUCK PASSING THROUGH SOUTHIE 








Recently, the future of your 


health was 
You w o 





The question: 
Can you as- 
sume that 
prescription 
medicines of 
the same kind, 
but made by dif- 
ferent manufacturers, are equally 
effective? 

And if they are, shouldn’t you 
always use a lower-priced medicine? 

A tempting argument. If true. 

So tempting that it has been 
suggested that the government 
adopt the idea. 

is suggestion is based on the 
assumption that all, or nearly all 
featunlations of a given drug are 
interchangeable. Even if made by 
different people, with different levels 
of expertise, following different 
procedures. 

The Office of Technology 
Assessment, U.S. Congress, got the 
job of testing the argument and 
the suggestion. 


debated. 















The first statement 
in the findings of the 
OTA’s final report was 
crystal clear: “Current 
standards and regulatory 
practices do not assure bio- 
equivalence for drug g products.”* 
In other words, the “same” 
medicines made by different com- 
panies aren’t always comparable. 

Member companies of the 
Pharmaceutical Manufacturers 
Association support tougher reg- 
ulations that would require all 
manufacturers to prove the reliability 
of their products. 

What's in the findings for you? 

A better chance that medicines 
covered under government programs 
won't be arbitrarily reimbursed on 
the basis of price alone. 

A better chance that the source 
of your prescription medicines will 
continue to be determined by your 
doctor and pharmacist. Without 
government interference. 


The Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association. 
*There's more you ought to know about the O.T.A. Report 
For a summary, write the Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association, Dept. TM-410, 
1155 Fifteenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005 
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IBM Keports 


How one company’s people and products are helping find the answers to some of the world’s problems 
oo 1 





Janis Knight, a teacher at Boyd Elementary, checks the progress of J rinda Lewis 


A typewriter is helping children 
learn new words 


There’s a muffled rush of typewriter 
keys. An attentive look on children’s 
faces. They're learning words in a new 
way at Boyd Elementary School, a 
public school in Jackson, Mississippi 

First, pupils learn how to type 
Then they learn words by hearing them 
over a headset and typing them out 
Each child proceeds at his own pace 
receiving lessons that have been pre 


taped by the teacher. 

While typing is a course usually re- 
served for high school students, the 
results of employing it to teach much 
younger children have been most im 
pressive. Children in this class, which 
is made up of fifth and sixth year pupils 
have shown marked improvement m 
reading and other 
Almost inc identally 


writing, spelling, 


subjects as well 


some fifth graders are typing 75 words 
a minute 

“This isn’t an elementary typing 
says school principal Betty 
Hollingsworth. “It's a class in Lan- 
guage Arts. When a child can hear the 
sound through the earphones, when he 
can see it on the page, and then when 
he can touch and feel it with his hands, 
this breeds success...” 

Test results have confirmed Mrs. 
Hollingsworth’s statement. Spelling 
scores as measured by the California 
Achievement Tests show fifth grade 
Boyd School students making average 
gains of almost a year after just three 
months in the typing program. 

But there are other important bene- 
fits that simply can’t be measured by 
tests. The children’s creative writing 
talents have been stimulated. Budding 
and short story writers have 
emerged and flourished with new, en- 
larged vocabularies and a new confi- 
dence in their ability to use words. 

The children even publish a school 
newspaper, the “Boyd Bulletin,” which 
they write and type up themselves. It 
serves as a showcase for a profusion of 
brightly original stories and essays 
and poems. 


course,” 


poets 


Handwriting Improved 


You might think that, as chil- 
dren relied more on the type- 
writer, their handwriting ability 
would decline. But that hasn't 
been the case at Boyd School. In 
fact, teachers have found the 
pupils’ handwriting is improved 
after the typing course. “They 
get used to seeing the words ap- 
pear neatly typed on the page,” 
says principal Betty Hollings- 
worth, “and it makes them want 
to write better.” 








How the students themselves feel 
about the program was made pretty 
clear when it was announced that the 
typing room would be kept open after 
school hours for pupils who signed up 
for it. The line of children waiting to 
sign stretched so far down the hallway 
that teachers thought the school buses 
had stopped running 








Lower computation 
costs aid dairymen 


Many dairy herds in Pennsylvania 
are producing almost 25% more milk 
than the national average, thanks in 
part to an IBM computer at Penn State 
University. While the average cow de- 
livers 10,125 pounds of milk a year, 
the cows in these herds are delivering 
12,675 pounds. In consumer terms that 
represents about 5,000 additional 8- 
ounce glasses of milk per cow. 

This remarkable yield is a result of 
selective breeding, based on computer- 
generated reports on milk production 
by each cow, and computer-calculated 
culling and feeding guides for some 
235,000 cows. 

Called the Dairy Herd Improve- 
ment testing program, the service is 
available to dairy farmers for an annual 
fee of $9.50 per cow or less, depending 
on the plan selected. 

Each month the dairymen enrolled 
in the program supply the university 
with exact figures on just how much 
feed each of their cows consumes, her 
milking record and a sample of her milk 
for butter fat analysis. At the university 
the data is processed against the stored 
records for the appropriate cow. 

During the 15 years the program 
has been in effect, according to Larry 
Pruss of Penn State University’s College 
of Agriculture, “. . . the cost of nearly 
everything in the program has gone up 
—with one exception. Our estimated 
cost of a computer calculation is now 
actually much less than it was 16 years 
ago. These reduced data processing 
costs have definitely helped keep this 
program practical for the farmer.” 





Inventing floods to help 
control them 


An IBM computer is assisting 
scientists to study the flooding of 
Italy's Arno River. It’s showing 
them how the Arno would be- 
have in flooding conditions that 
have not yet happened so that 
engineers can make plans to cope 
with them. The purpose of the 
project is to help prevent a repe- 
tition of the disaster which de- 
stroyed priceless art treasures in 
Florence in 1966. 





Allen Rearick and his prize Holstein, Gladell Governess Bess, who recently 
produced a record of almost 17 tons of milk in one year. 
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Aids heart analysis 


At any time of day or night heart 
patients in 23 Florida hospitals can 
now be linked telephonically to an 
IBM computer hundreds of miles away. 
After electrodes are connected from a 
sending unit to the patient, a special 
number is dialed. Within three to five 
minutes information leading to diag- 
nosis will be returned directly to the 
attending physician. This permits hos- 
pitals to provide prompt professional 
treatment even when a cardiologist is 
not on the staff. 

Located at the Shands Teaching 
Hospital at the University of Florida, 
this computer program is now in its 
fourth year. According to Dr. Lamar 
Crevasse, director of the project, the 
computer is capable of reading and 
analyzing electrocardiograms with a 
high degree of accuracy. 





Wanted criminals 
found after arrest 


Wanted criminals are finding out 
that New Orleans is no place for them 
to be. When they're arrested in that 
city, police can tell, almost instantly, if 
they're wanted for another offense 
either in New Orleans or in another part 
of the country. As law breakers are 
booked, identifying information is en- 
tered on a computer keyboard. If they're 
being sought, that fact is Mashed on a 
video screen. Apprehension of wanted 
criminals has increased significantly 
since the computer booking procedure 
was begun. And citizens in New Or- 
leans, and elsewhere, can breathe a 
little easier. 


IBM. 





After you ve harvested the noblest grapes. . after your winemaster 
has worked his magic. . after you ve done everything you can to make a fine wine, 
you need one thing more to make it great: time. 





Nothing good happens fast. 
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THE MIDDLE EAST 
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“Journey of a Thousand Miles.” 
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Gradual Steps Toward a Settlement 


Achieving a peace settlement in the 
Middle East has begun to resemble the 
allegorical journey of a thousand miles: 
impossible to accomplish in one big step, 
attainable only through many small 
ones. That at least seems to describe Sec- 
retary of State Henry Kissinger’s strat- 
egy of “gradualism,” which he began 
pursuing after last year’s October war. 
It has included cease-fires, face-to-face 
Israeli-Arab meetings, and partial with- 
drawal of Israeli forces occupying Sinai 
and the Golan Heights. This week, in 
the wake of Kissinger’s sixth postwar 
visit to the area, comes another crucial 
moment. 

In Morocco’s capital of Rabat, 20 
member nations of the Arab League will 
convene for a summit meeting. Their 
main purpose will be to resolve the con- 
voluted problem of who will represent 
the Palestinians in future peace discus- 
sions, an issue that has become increas- 
ingly explosive in the Middle East. De- 
pending on how conciliatory the Arabs 
feel, the meeting could produce another 
step forward—or a giant leap backward. 

As he neared the end of his seven- 
day shuttle through the region last week, 
Kissinger tried to lighten the situation 
with some levity during a three-hour call 
on Algerian President Houari Boume- 
dienne. “You should invite me to the 
summit,” joked the Secretary of State. 
“I’ve met more Arab heads of state than 
some Arab foreign ministers.” Kissinger 
obviously will not be welcome at Ra- 
bat, but he is confident that his grad- 
ualist strategy will be put forward by 
President Anwar Sadat of Egypt. 

Sadat will be faced with the conflict- 
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ing claims of King Hussein of Jordan 
and the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion, headed by Yasser Arafat, each in- 
sisting that he represents the Palestin- 
ians living on the occupied West Bank. 
As a compromise, Sadat is considering 
the formation of an “Eastern Arab 
Front,” which would probably include 
Egypt and Syria as well as Hussein and 
the P.L.O. One possibility is that Egypt 
might even do the negotiating for the 
front; Hussein would be involved in the 
negotiations, but it would be up to the 
Palestinians to designate by plebiscite 
their choice of a government to succeed 
Israeli occupation forces. The sticking 
point is that Israel is ready to negotiate 
with Hussein, but not with the P.L.O. 
in any way. Premier Yitzhak Rabin told 
Labor Party leaders in Tel Aviv last 
week: “There is only one meeting place 
for Israel and the terrorist organizations, 
and that is on the battlefield.” 

Claim to Legitimacy. The P.L.O.’s 
claim to sole legitimacy as spokesman 
for the Palestinians is vigorously backed 
by radical Arab states. The organiza- 
tion’s status was strengthened last week, 
when the United Nations General As- 
sembly voted overwhelmingly to invite 
the P.L.O. to sit as “representative of the 
Palestinian people” in a U.N. debate on 
the Palestinian question, probably to be 
held next month. There were 105 yes 
votes and 20 abstentions. Only Israel, 
the U.S., Bolivia and the Dominican Re- 
public voted no. 

If gradualism carries at Rabat, the 
clouds of war that have been gathering 
in the region should diminish. Kissinger 
has laid on a seventh trip for early No- 


vember, after the summit. He has also 
worked out an optimistic schedule for 
further discussions, beginning with the 
resumption of Egyptian-Israeli talks, 
which will probably be held in Wash- 
ington. One possible scenario the nego- 
tiators might agree on: another Israeli 
pullback of 75 miles in the Sinai, this 
time to a line running from El Arish to 
Sharm el Sheikh. This would free Israeli- 
held Egyptian oilfields at Abu Rudeis, 
but the U.S. would be committed to pro- 
viding a comparable supply of oil (100,- 
000 bbl. a day) for Israel. Egypt, in re- 
turn, would have to let cargoes for Israel 
through the Suez Canal when it reopens 
to traffic in March or at least permit 
the resumption of some sort of Cairo-Tel 
Aviv airline flights by  third-nation 
carriers. 

After the Egyptian-Israeli talks 
have started again, discussions about the 
West Bank can begin. At that point, the 
Middle East’s thousand-mile journey 
would be well under way—though far 
from over. Since the October war, the Is- 
raelis and Arabs have rearmed massive- 
ly. Egyptian Foreign Minister Ismail 
Fahmy, visiting Moscow last week in 
search of more aid, persuaded Soviet 
Boss Leonid Brezhnev to make his first 
visit to Cairo in January, indicating that 
yet more Russian arms may soon be on 
their way to Egypt. Both sides have also 
escalated their threatening rhetoric, 
vowing that in a new war cities would 
not be spared. In such a volatile atmo- 
sphere, any stumble along the journey 
carries with it the potential for touch- 
ing off the most violent war in the Mid- 
dle East’s history. 
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BRITAIN 


Post-Election Role Reversal 


Though he had more or less pooh- 
poohed Edward Heath’s prophecies of 
economic doom during the election cam- 
paign, Prime Minister Harold Wilson 
managed to sound almost like an echo of 
his defeated Conservative opponent last 
week. Wilson told Britons that they 
“cannot look forward over the next two 
years or more to any general increase in 
living standards.” He had derided 
Heath’s call for a government of nation- 
al unity to fight recession and inflation, 
but now after his fourth national victo- 
ry, Wilson repeated Heath’s appeal for 
national solidarity in Britain’s “gravest 
crisis since the war ... We believe that 
our problems can be solved only by a 
partnership between government and 
the whole of our national family, a part- 
nership in which all of us should be part- 
ners and all must play their part.” 

Twinge of Irritation. Politics being 
politics, no one was going to accuse Wil- 
son of outright plagiarism. But Heath, 
whose own days as Conservative leader 
are clearly numbered, must have felt a 
small twinge of irritation when the 
Prime Minister, who had campaigned as 
an unabashed socialist, announced that 
his new Labor government would act 
quickly to ease the serious cash shortag- 
es of British industry. Wilson even issued 
a mild warning to his union supporters 
that they would be allowed no more than 
their fair share of Britain’s ever shrink- 
ing economic pie. 


GREECE 


Caramanlis: The View from Athens 


The trade unions, which only the 
week before were issuing dire warnings 
about the results of a Tory victory, also 
did something of a turnabout by offering 
soothing, tranquilizing words to a public 
that is still jittery about their growing 
power. Jack Jones, the general secretary 
of the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union, and the most powerful man in 





British labor, warned his colleagues not 
to press wage claims that could put firms 
out of business. “A wonderful wage 
agreement is of no value if the firm with 
whom we have negotiated doesn’t em- 
ploy people any more,” he said. “The 
main objective in the fight against infla- 
tion should be to increase the value of the 
pay packet, not necessarily the amount 
of paper in it.” 

To complete the reversal of roles, 
there was the spectacle of open warfare 
in the Conservative Party, which prides 
itself on its public unity compared with 
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PRIME MINISTER WILSON ANSWERING QUESTIONS AT PRESS CONFERENCE 


In the three months since he agreed to take over from the discredited jun- 
ta government of Greece, Premier Constantine Caramanlis has confidently 
steered the country back toward democracy. He has wiped out the repressions 
and suspicions of seven years of military dictatorship, freed political prison- 
ers, abolished censorship, revoked martial law, advocated constitutional re- 
forms and even legalized the Communist Party, which had been outlawed for 
the past 30 years. Now Caramanlis, 67, who was Premier from 1955 to 1963 
and spent the past eleven years in self-imposed exile in France until his recall 
by the demoralized junta, is seeking a national mandate. He has called for 
elections Nov. 17, and is the odds-on favorite to be elected to head the new gov- 
ernment. Last week Caramanlis met in Athens with TIME Correspondent Jor- 
dan Bonfante for his first on-the-record interview since returning to power: 


ON ANTI-AMERICANISM IN GREECE: 
I have tried my best to make a clear dis- 
tinction. Greek bitterness is not aimed 
against the American people, the Amer- 
ican legislative bodies or the American 
press. On the contrary, we owe them 
gratitude. It is aimed against the Amer- 
ican Administration, both for its sup- 
port of the dictatorship and for its pro- 
Turkey attitude in the Cyprus drama. 

U.S. MILITARY AID TO TURKEY: Pres- 
ident Ford’s veto [of a bill cutting off 
arms aid for the Turks] renders the dis- 


tinction even more clearly, because it 
was still another Administration de- 
cision favoring Turkey ... I tell you 
frankly that if this situation continues, 
there is danger that even the most pro- 
American Grecks will confuse the dis- 
tinction between the American people 
and the American Administration. 
GREECE'S WITHDRAWAL FROM 
NATO: We withdrew from NATO’s mil- 
itary alliance when, to our great sorrow, 
NATO's weakness became patently clear 
—it could not prevent armed conflict be- 


tween two of its members. If NATO con- 
tributes positively toward the settlement 
of the Cyprus question—contributes sat- 
isfactorily from Greece’s point of view, 
that is—then it would be possible for 
Greece to reconsider its stand toward 
NATO. [The alliance, Caramanlis sug- 
gested, must unanimously condemn 
Turkish aggression, and pressure Tur- 
key to accept less than 40% of Cyprus.] 
DANGERS IN THE MEDITERRANEAN: 
Just in the past years, this region has be- 
come the theater of several crises. The 
most recent, of course, is Cyprus. What 
concerns me, and what is most disap- 
pointing for Greece, is that the fluidity of 
the situation in the Mediterranean 
seems to have been lost on the big pow- 
ers and also on the organizations en- 
trusted with the protection of interna- 
tional order and legality. They have 
remained indifferent to the explosive- 
ness of the Cyprus problem. Meanwhile, 
the aggressiveness of Turkey went un- 
checked despite all principles of justice 
and morality. If it remains unchecked, it 
could create the danger of generalized 
conflict in the eastern Mediterranean. 
GREECE’S ECONOMIC TROUBLES: 
We have taken a number of economic 
measures [increased taxes on higher in- 





the near brawling of the Labor Party. 
While Wilson, 58, has won more elec- 
tions than any Prime Minister since Wil- 
liam Gladstone, Heath, 58, has now lost 
more than any Tory party leader since 
Arthur Balfour. Almost all Conserva- 
tives agreed that after four years as 
Prime Minister and three defeats, Heath 
must go—but no one was sure when or 
how. “The sad truth is that Ted is nowa 
spent force in political terms,” said one 
young Tory leader. “I am afraid the par- 
ty will go through agonies if he really in- 
tends to tough it out.” 

Pack of Contenders. The Conser- 
vatives used to replace an unpopular 
leader behind the privacy of mahogany 
doors with a gentlemanly turn of the 
knife and a three-star brandy to stanch 
the wound. But Heath was the first lead- 
er chosen by a vote under the 1965 re- 
form rules, and no one at the time both- 
ered to determine how he could be 
ousted. “I’m afraid my system wasn’t all 
that well thought out,” said Humphrey 
Berkeley, who drew up the rules. “It al- 
lows someone like Ted Heath, if he’s 
stubborn enough, to be a life king.” 

According to his intimates, Heath 
was actually ready to step down in favor 
of his friend, Party Chairman William 
Whitelaw, 56, who won a measure of 
fame as a skillful negotiator between 
Protestants and Catholics in Northern 
Ireland. Heath’s delay in announcing his 
intention, however, allowed opposition 
to build and a whole pack of new con- 
tenders to emerge, including Sir Keith 
Joseph, shadow Home Secretary; Mrs. 
Margaret Thatcher, the shadow cabi- 
net’s spokeswoman on housing and en- 


comes, tightened credit policy]. This is 
not a long-term program. Its aim is to 
bring inflation under control. I believe 
that by the end of this year, inflation 
will not surpass 12% or 13%. Last year 
and at the beginning of this, Greece had 
the highest inflation rate in Europe, 
around 30%. 

LEADERSHIP: The only thing I want 
to be is Caramanlis. I don’t wish to im- 
itate anybody. I believe in Solon’s the- 
ory. When Solon was asked to describe 
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vironment; and Edward du Cann, a for- 
mer party chairman. With the prospect 
of an internal power struggle erupting, 
Heath changed his mind and decided to 
remain the Tory leader—at least for the 
moment. 

Taking some of the zest out of the 
maneuvering is the generally admitted 
fact that the Conservatives have no one 
clearly suited to be Prime Minister. 
Their electoral base, moreover, has 
markedly diminished over the past dec- 
ade. In Scotland, for example, they are 
not even the second party, taking third 
place behind the Laborites and the Scot- 
tish Nationalists (see following story). 
Unless the new Tory leader—whoever 
he is—manages to revive the party, Har- 
old Wilson, or his successor, may have a 
long lease on 10 Downing Street. 


SCOTLAND 


Revolt with Manners 


For most of its 46-year history, the 
Scottish National Party was more of a 
lyrical liberation front than a serious po- 
litical force. Less than ten years ago it 
could garner only 5% of the vote in Scot- 
land and elected only one member of 
Parliament. In this month’s national 
election, the S.N.P. campaigned on a 
platform of self-government and won 
eleven parliamentary seats and 30% of 
the Scottish vote. The upsurge of nation- 
alist sentiment has been prompted in 
part by concern over Scotland’s role in 
controlling production of the large oil 
deposits off its North Sea coast. But 


the best form of government he replied: 
“For which people and for what peri- 
od?” This means that each people, and 
every leader, has to find the form of gov- 
ernment that is most suitable. 

CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM: The ex- 
ecutive power should be reinforced. A 
stronger executive would enable a gov- 
ernment to work far more effectively. 
Under the old constitution, we needed 
six months to pass a law. That is ab- 
surd. Under such conditions it was near- 
ly impossible for Parliament to pro- 
duce the kind of legislation the Greek 
people needed. I tried hard before leav- 
ing Greece in 1963 to revise the con- 
stitution. I failed. I had a quarrel with 
the crown and the opposition, and be- 
cause I failed to revise the constitution 
I left Greece. I knew that without re- 
vising the constitution, democracy here 
was impossible. 

RUSHING THE ELECTIONS: My crit- 
ics offer an untenable argument. Dur- 
ing the dictatorship, these people de- 
manded that the fall of that dictatorship 
should be followed by elections imme- 
diately. The philosophy behind my de- 
cision is simple. There can be no true 
restoration of democracy without the 
full expression of the will of the people 
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SCOTTISH NATIONAL M.P. BAIN 
The chips are down. 


when TIME Correspondent William Mc- 
Whirter visited the country last week, 
Scots were quick to point out that oil is 
not the only or even the primary issué. 
His report: 


The S.N.P. vote reflects a general 
dismay with the way England has gov- 
erned Scotland. In greater and measur- 
able numbers, the Scots are concluding 
that they can do most of the job much 


as soon as possible. And all the people 
are being represented in the forthcoming 
election, including the Communists. 

HIS ELECTION FORECAST: Fifteen 
years ago, I was in Kozani in northern 
Greece. I made a speech, and after that 
I went around the town square, An old 
man of about 80 years with a grand 
white beard came up and kissed me. I 
asked him, “What is your forecast for 
the results of the election?” He said, “My 
boy, the ballot box is like a pregnant 
woman. She’s full, and you do not know 
what is going to be born, a boy or a 
girl.” 

MORALE OF THE GREEKS: The ma- 
jority of the people, the real Greeks, have 
shown a unique, a quite extraordinary 
maturity. It’s thanks to them and this 
new-found maturity that I have man- 
aged, painlessly and without bloodshed, 
to open the road to democracy within 
three months. It is going to be neces- 
sary to sustain the momentum over the 
next four years in order to lay the real 
foundations for a healthy and respon- 
sible democracy. Do you realize that the 
coming elections are the first this coun- 
try has had in ten years? If I secure a suf- 
ficient majority, I will be able to suc- 
ceed in giving Greece that democracy. 
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SCOTTISH NATIONALIST CRAWFORD 
Freezes and squeezes. 


better by themselves. There is no rancor 
toward England in most cases, no im- 
plied violence or even incivility, just a 
general feeling that she’s a tired old ship 
that is foundering at sea. “England is 
overcentralized and fossilized,” says 
newly elected M.P. Douglas Crawford, 
vice chairman of the S.N.P., “and this 
may shake it up. I say this as a bloody 
Anglophile. How do you get that lovely 
country to come to its senses?” 

Two Recounts. The S.N.P. this 
time won four new seats, one of them just 
barely. Schoolteacher Margaret Bain, 
29, eked out a victory by 22 votes after 
two recounts, The new seats are in tra- 
ditionally Tory farming regions. As else- 
where in Britain, the farmers have been 
angrier and more volatile than almost 
any other bloc. Typical of first-time Na- 
tionalist voters is former Tory Angus 
Leslie, 44, a beef and grain farmer. 
“We've had freezes and squeezes and 
gross mismanagement from London. I 
built up my beef herd because the gov- 
ernment was begging us to start up pro- 
duction. We did, and they stopped the 
export of live cattle to the Continent. 
They told us there was a future in beef. 
They didn’t say it was only for five min- 
utes. I'm voting for Scotland in the 
future.” 

But Scots have not turned to the Na- 
tionalists simply to register a protest 
vote. The sentiment for self-government 
is growing. Polls show that while only 

7% of Scots want complete separation 
from England, fully 85% want a much 
stronger say in their own affairs. David 
Yellowlees, 53, a leading Perthshire 
dairy farmer, says he wants “power to 
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come back down closer to the people, the 
only safe place for it to reside. We are, 
after all, capable of running our own af- 
fairs. The Nationalists were always con- 
sidered a bit of a giggle, but the giggle 
now is that I keep running into people 
who I had no idea were voting S.N.P.” 

Broad Spectrum. Although its po- 
litical sympathies have traditionally re- 
flected Scotland’s left-of-center focus, 
the S.N.P. is now drawing support from 
a broad spectrum of voters. Conservative 
business executives, middle-class profes- 
sionals and merchant bankers are join- 
ing with farmers and urban laborers to 
fill party ranks. Says Robert Wood, past 
president of Perth’s Conservative Club: 
“We have a party that wants to apply the 
whole of Scottish energy to Scottish in- 
dustry to Scottish benefit.” Pat Stewart- 
Blacker, a heraldist who describes him- 
self as a right-wing Tory, shares Wood’s 
vision of a unified Scotland: “If we can 
say to the militant in the Clyde Valley 
and the right-wing estate owners, ‘Look 
here, we established this government to- 
gether,’ why can’t we also sit down and 
get on without all this class crap they 
have in England? Well, that’s utopian, 
but there is a lot more confidence that we 
can come closer to it on our own up here. 
People no longer feel self-sufficiency is 
just a dream. This isn’t a warning. The 
chips are down.” 

The dream of an autonomous and 
self-sufficient Scotland is, of course, still 
only that. Scots have just begun to mea- 
sure the problems and costs of indepen- 
dence—like establishing their own army 
and defining a separate foreign policy. 
But in the meantime, amid the turbu- 
lence and violence of 20th century rebel- 
lion, Scottish nationalism remains that 
almost unheard-of phenomenon: revolu- 
tion with manners. 





SWITZERLAND 
A Bout of Xenophobia 


Swiss Psychologist Carl Jung put it 
down to geography. “Mountains tend to 
restrict the horizons of the mind,” he 
once told TIME’s Robert Kroon. Others 
chalk it up to the insular effects of a long- 
time policy of political neutrality. Still 
others say it is simply a matter of over- 
exposure to throngs of Fremdarbeiter 
(foreign workers) and businessmen 
pouring into the country in search of 
jobs and tax breaks. 

Whatever the cause, Switzerland 
was once again suffering from one of its 
periodic bouts of xenophobia last week. 
“We just don’t feel at home in our coun- 
try any more,” declared Valentin Oehen, 
43, a parliamentary deputy from the 
conservative canton of Lucerne. Oehen 
and his National Action Party, an ul- 
traconservative splinter group, proposed 
a constitutional amendment that would 
limit the number of foreigners in Swit- 
zerland’s 6.3 million population to 500,- 
000. Under the measure, more than half 
of the 1,052,000 foreign residents in the 
country would have to be deported. Even 
foreigners who have lived there for 20 
years and more would not be exempt. 

Oehen’s proposal was not exactly 
new; a similar but less sweeping mea- 
sure was narrowly defeated in 1970. But 
by playing on the deep resentment many 
Swiss feel toward migrant workers, who 
are blamed for everything from the 
housing shortage to overcrowded nur- 
series and schools, Oehen’s “over- 
foreignization” campaign struck a sur- 
prisingly responsive chord. “They take 
our jobs, and they work too damn hard,” 
declared a middle-aged lathe operator 
in Bern who vowed to vote for the con- 
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CREW OF FOREIGN LABORERS OPERATING ROADBUILDING EQUIPMENT ON SWISS HIGHWAY 
Blamed for everything from housing shortages to working “too damn hard.” 
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Question: 


With all the 
calculator brands 
around today, 
which one 
should you buy? 








Now Rockwell brings 


*) 
” 


: ; AL Rockwes 





FROM $29.95* ; 
*Manufacturer’s suggested retail price. 





How do you arrive at The 
Answer? By adding together 
what our new electronic calcu- 
lators do... plus what they cost... 
plus who manufactures and 
stands behind them. 


Okay, so what do they do— 
besides add, subtract, multiply 
and divide? Well, for one thing, 
all five hand-held models give 
you 8 digits, floating decimal, a 
wrong entry correction key, 
overflow protection, repeat 
function plus algebraic logic (lets 
you solve a problem as you 
think it: 5-3=2). 


51R, $109.95* 





you The Answer. 


Then each model becomes 
increasingly capable. With 
accumulating memory. Auto- 
matic constants. Percent key. 
And that's just our second 
lowest priced model. 

From there, we get to things 
like squares and square roots 
And on to the log and trig 
functions of our Advanced Slide 
Rule. One model even converts 
foreign currencies to dollars. 
Metric measurements to 
U.S. units. 


61R, $119.95* 










10R, $29.95" 


20R, $49.95" 


The prices? See below 
Which brings us to the 
manufacturer. That's us. The 
people who helped put men on 
the moon. The people who've 
been working with micro- 
electronics since the very 
beginning. In things like knitting 
machines. Newspaper equip- 
ment. And, of course, calculators 

Any questions? See your 
dealer for The Answer. 


Reading clockwise: The 30R Slide Rule 
Memory. The 51R Universal Converter. 
The 61R Advanced Slide Rule. The 10R 
8-digit basic 4-function model. And the 
20R Electronic Calculator with 
Memory and Percent. 
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_.where science gets down to business 


SEE THEM AT LEADING STORES 


Announcing a mid-size car 
bameatcms Martiare(cuetre ms ir-lelte(eey 


Wale 7s) SOUND, 


Ford Elite combines the operating 
economy of d-size car with 
styling and luxury in the 

rbird tradition. And in the 

beeter:[eHleleeme) melt tT: 
Elite comes to you complete 

Unique twin opera windows and 

grained viny] roof. Driving conve- 

niences standard, like 351 CID V-8 
power steering, power front disc 
brakes, SelectShift transmission 

and steel-belted radial ply tires 
Elite is available with power- 


operated Moonroof and other 
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Elite shown with optional WSW tires 
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Thunderbird inspired options. And 
it’s designed with a big 2644 gallon 
fuel tank which means a cruising 
range you can really rely on 

The personal luxury mid-size 

Ford Elite for 1975. Built for the 
way you drive today 


THE CLOSER YOU LOOK, 
THE BETTER WE LOOK 


FORD ELITE 
Tord 


FORD DIVISION 








stitutional amendment. “All they care 
about is putting in overtime to make 
more money. If you'd let them, they'd 
be working Sundays as well.” 

Aliens make up a far higher percent- 
age of Switzerland’s population (18%) 
than they do in other West European 
countries (West Germany has 5%, and 
France only .7%). But foreign labor has 
also been a key factor in Swiss prosper- 
ity. Many of the country’s biggest com- 
panies, including the Swiss banking in- 
dustry, were founded by immigrants. 
Some factories currently employ up to 
90% foreign workers, and most undesir- 
able jobs like garbage collection and 
street cleaning are done by foreigners. 

When polls showed 45% of Swiss 
voters in favor of the amendment, gov- 
ernment and business leaders went into 
a near panic. Some multinational com- 
panies promptly drew up contingency 
plans to move their operations else- 
where. Economists predicted that mass 
expulsion would cause many businesses 
to go bankrupt. Georges-Henri Martin, 
managing editor of the Tribune de 
Genéve, likened the amendment to “the 
nightmare of the deportees of World 
War II,” and warned that it meant ex- 
pulsion of 62,500 foreigners from Ge- 
neva (pop. 339,000) alone. In France and 
Italy, there were rumblings of retaliation 
in kind against Swiss residents there. 

Last weekend voters went to the 
polls and defeated the amendment. But 
such a reprieve could be only tempo- 
rary. James Schwarzenbach, a parlia- 
mentary deputy and Zurich publisher 
who criticized Oehen’s amendment as 
“too many too soon,” announced that 
he was already drawing up another, 
less severe proposal against Uberfrem 
dung (foreign saturation) 


PORTUGAL 
The New Command 


When General Antonio de Spinola 
abruptly resigned as provisional Presi- 
dent earlier this month, he warned that 
Portugal was being taken over by left- 
ists and faced “anarchy, crisis and 
chaos.” His successors have gone out of 
their way to declare that though Por- 
tugal is steering a leftist course, it will 
not go Communist and will continue to 
honor its commitments to the Western 
alliance. To allay fears, Portugal's new 
President, Francisco da Costa Gomes, 
flew to the U.S. last week to meet Pres- 
ident Ford and Secretary of State Henry 
Kissinger. He also addressed the U.N. 
General Assembly. 

“The previous [pre-April 25] gov- 
ernment was an extreme right-wing dic- 
tatorship,” he told TIME Correspondent 
Gavin Scott before he left Lisbon. “Thus 
the present government will have to 
maintain its rudder on a leftward course. 
That is imperative. If we have only one 
year to rid ourselves of a half-century 
of extreme reaction, what climate do you 
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think we should create to guarantee vic- 
tory for any democratic party?” He 
added: “Portugal has already confirmed 
several times its respect for international 
treaties to which it is committed. There 
is not the slightest intention of consid- 
ering leaving NATO.” 

Popular Vigilance. Power in Por- 
tugal now seems to be divided between 
General Costa Gomes, 60, the country’s 
military Chief of Staff, and Premier Vas- 
co Gongalves, 53, also a career officer 
who is regarded as the principal archi- 
tect of the April revolution. Gongalves 
and the more conservative Spinola 
fought on almost all important issues, 
with Costa Gomes, then the No. 2 man 
in the ruling junta, acting as referee. 
Now Gongalves and Costa Gomes pro- 
fess agreement on almost everything. 
“Where General Spinola saw anarchy, 
General Costa Gomes sees a healthy 
popular vigilance,” says Goncalves. 
“These differences [between a pre- 
vented a more harmonious functioning 
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of the various processes of power. At this 
moment the situation is much clearer, 
and there is no doubt that favorable con- 
ditions have been created for faithfully 
fulfilling the program of the Armed 
Forces Movement, which is fundamen- 
tally a program of decolonization, de- 
mocratization and development of the 
Portuguese nation.” 

Costa Gomes and Gongalves are in 
fact old friends. They served together 
in Angola, and both men participated 
from the very beginning in the April 25 
movement that brought down the Cae- 
tano regime. Spinola was brought in 
after the coup to add his enormous pres- 
tige to the movement as titular head of 
state, but Costa Gomes was the pre- 
ferred choice of the younger officers. 

Besides attempting to quiet Wash- 
ington’s fears about Portugal’s change 
in command, Costa Gomes last week 
also asked Washington’s help in bolster- 
ing the Portuguese economy, which is 
bedeviled by an inflation rate of 30% a 
year and the return from Africa of thou- 
sands of jobless ex-colonists. Washing- 
ton is likely to be sympathetic. Not only 
does it want Portugal to keep its new- 
found democracy, but it also wants to 
maintain the vital U.S. air base in the 
Azores, During the October war in the 
Middle East, Portugal was the only Eu- 
ropean country that openly cooperated 
with the U.S‘on aid to Israel by allow- 
ing American planes refueling rights in 
the Azores. 


HISTORICAL NOTES 


Himmler’s Fountain 


Among the top Nazis, Heinrich 
Himmler was the leading racial fanat- 
ic. As Reichsftihrer and SS chief, he per- 
sonally set up the Lebensborn (Fountain 
of Life) program in 1935 to turn the 
German population into a superrace 
through selective breeding. Thousands 
of carefully selected German women 
were encouraged to have intercourse 
with SS men, who were presumed to be 
among the racial as well as the political 
elite. Once pregnant, the women were 
signed into one of twelve special ma- 
ternity centers, where they received lav- 
ish medical and personal care. When 
one of his “new breed” babies got sick, 
Himmler would fret and demand daily 
bulletins until the child was well. 

To most Germans, and to the Al- 
lied judges at Nuremberg who dispensed 
minor sentences to Lebensborn person- 
nel, that was all there was to Himmler’s 
program. New light is now being cast 
on a darker and less well-known phase 
of Lebensborn: the wholesale kidnaping 
of hundreds of thousands of foreign chil- 
dren for the purpose of adding to Ger- 
many’s breeding stock. 

The wider scope of the program was 
revealed in a three-year investigation by 
Journalists Mare Hillel, 46, a French 
Jew, and his wife Clarissa Henry, 36, a 
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Of all filter kings tested: 


Carlton 


For the 12th straight time, 
the U.S.Government has reported 
Carlton to be the lowest in tar 
of all filter kings tested. 


Any filter king can call itself low-tar or light. But only one can be 
lowest in tar or lightest. 

And that cigarette is CARLTON. 

But don't take our word for it. Take a look at the U.S. Government 
figures for other brands that call themselves low in tar* 


tar, noes nicotine, mg/cig 
Brand DRiltenl. 2; dcseeeen ss OM. 25622 s..235 1.0 


Brand D(Menthol)............. 4 ee ere 1.0 
Brand. K(MEAINGN us scx cst WSS wk niee ce eons 0.9 
Brand M (Filter)............... eo | eee een 0.9 
Brand R (Filter). ................ Ore haves aac 0.9 
Brand T(Meninol):. cciccacc.os. cs Te. 2 Ree OF 
Brand 1 (RiltGN) bsscsia accsiepee.dee a. #S separ ane ene 0:7 
Brand: Vi(PIRO) oiciccccsew x0 wre <a x EL tcc ora erate eacets 0.8 
Brand Vi (Menthol) ...<ceccss ccc ees, (UUs aliereieresone 0.9 
CARLTON FILTER........ Are er 0.3 
CARLTON MENTHOL.... 3. ......... 0.3 


Carlton 70's (lowest of all brands)— 1 mg. tar, 0.1 mg. nicotine. 


Maybe that’s why CARLTON FILTER and MENTHOL registered a 
higher percent increase in sales during the first six months of 1974 
than any other “low-tar” combination. 

So if you’re looking for the filter king lowest in tar, there is only one, 
and that’s CARLTON. 


*For a copy of the FTC March 1974 Report, send to 
Carlton, PO. Box 2597, Grand Central Station, New York, N.Y. 10017 
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CARLTON 
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3 MG 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Filter: 4 mg."tar”, 0.3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report March ‘74. 
Menthol: 3 mg. “tar”, 0.3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report March ‘74. 
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EXAMINING A LEBENSBORN CANDIDATE 
Treated like breeding stock. 


French citizen of English Protestant 
parentage. In a 400-page book on Le- 
bensborn to be published in France in 
January and in a stark, 24-hour doc- 
umentary film, the Hillels trace the pro- 
gram’s grotesque course. They show that 
Himmler had become obsessed with the 
idea of “racial war” and told Lebens- 
born directors that he wanted “racially 
acceptable” children in occupied lands 
brought to the Fatherland to be raised 
as Germans. “How can we be so cruel 
as to take a child from its mother?” he 
asked piously, then answered: “How 
much more cruel to leave a potential ge- 
nius with our natural enemies.” 

Racially Valid. On his orders, SS 
men carried out mass examinations of 
children in Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yu- 
goslavia, Norway and France. Those 
who were healthy and reasonably 
Aryan-looking—preferably with blond 
hair, blue eyes and striking features 
—were pronounced racially valuable. 
They were shipped to indoctrination 
centers in Germany, then sent for adop- 
tion to “racially valid and ideologically 
trustworthy” German families. More 
than 200,000 children were taken from 
their families in Poland alone. In the in- 
famous Nazi massacre in the Czech vil- 
lage of Lidice, the Germans first exam- 
ined the community's 90 children. They 
saved eight for Himmler’s program and 
gassed the rest. 

The Hillels’ color documentary, Of 
Pure Blood, shown recently on British 
television and shortly to be released all 
over Europe, is built around interviews 
with survivors and former officials of Le- 
bensborn. In the film's most poignant se- 
quence, an aged Polish woman pleads 
for some sign of affection from her 
daughter, taken as a girl from her by 
Himmler’s men and now, 32 years lat- 
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er, a hausfrau in Flensburg, West Ger- 
many. Next on the screen is a lawyer 
coolly explaining that the daughter con- 
siders herself German and has no de- 
sire to remember the past. 

According to the Hillels, the Allies 
had some information about Lebens- 
born, but with all records destroyed in 
the war, it would have taken an enor- 
mous effort to locate and return the kid- 
naped children. Besides, the Hillels say, 
in the cold war atmosphere of 1946 and 
1947, the Allies were reluctant to drain 
West Germany of potentially valuable 
citizens, particularly those who would 
have to be returned to Communist-held 
lands. After exhaustive research, the 
Hillels concluded that Himmler’s plan 
to build a Nordic superrace was a fail- 
ure on its own terms. “A superrace?” 
asks a German nurse who cared for chil- 
dren at one Lebensborn center after the 
war. “Not at all. These children were a 
mixture of bright, average and retard- 
ed. They were quiet and unexpressive, 
like most institutional children.” 


ZAIRE 


Mobutu the Mighty 


It is no secret that Muhammad Ali 
is the overwhelming favorite among Za- 
ireans for next week’s Ali/Foreman 
fight in Zaire. But whatever the out- 
come, the real winner will be President 
Mobutu Sese Seko. The ballyhoo for 
“The Fight of the Century” has made 
the proud President’s country an inter- 
national household word—though a fre- 
quently mispronounced one (Zeye-ear). 

Carefully orchestrated publicity 
campaigns are nothing new to Mobutu’s 
23 million subjects. Every night the tele- 
vision station in the capital city of Kin- 
shasa begins its news with a vision of 
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PRESIDENT MOBUTU PRESENTING GEORGE FOREMAN & MUHAMMAD ALI TO CHEERING CROWD 





heavenly clouds slowly dividing. As so- 
norous music swells, a dark, bespecta- 
cled face topped with a leopardskin cap 
emerges to fill the screen. It is the vis- 
age of Mobutu, 44, also known as ‘le 
Guide,” “le Clairvoyant,” “le Redemp- 
teur.”” Without undue modesty, he has 
also chosen another name for himself 
that roughly translates as “the all- 
powerful warrior who, because of his en- 
durance and will to win, will go from 
contest to contest leaving fire in his 
wake.” Most of the news items are about 
Mobutu, and the broadcast closes with 
a commentary on “Mobutuism”’—an 
amalgam of nationalist and self-help 
bromides that are credited with having 
“made of Zaire and Zaireans what they 
are today.” Adulation of Mobutu does 
not stop at the TV tube. Millions of Za- 
ireans sport the presidential likeness on 
T shirts, and songwriters frequently 
mention Mobutu in their lyrics. 

The aura of princely grandeur sur- 
rounding Mobutu is further bolstered by 
a life-style that includes palatial resi- 
dences in each of Zaire’s eight provinc- 
es and others in France, Belgium and 
Switzerland. There is not only a luxu- 
rious palace in Kinshasa but a 20-sq.- 
mi. “presidential domain” at N’sele, 40 
miles away, which contains two more 
residences and a swimming pool billed 
as Africa’s largest. To shuttle between 
his international chain of palaces, Mo/ 
butu uses the national airline, Air Zaire, 
as a personal transport service. His high- 
handed habit of commandeering planes 
at a whim has made Air Zaire’s time- 
tables something of a joke. When Mo- 
butu visited West Germany last spring, 
he took the line’s 747 for himself and a 
DC-10 for his wife, leaving Air Zaire 
suddenly without its two largest planes. 

Excessive as it seems, this flamboy- 
ant life-style and mandatory adulation 
are not necessarily all an egregious ego 
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Carefully orchestrated publicity campaigns are nothing new in Zaire. 
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THE LEAD-FREE AGE 
OFFICIALLY BEGINS 
WITH THE 1975 CARS 4 
AND THIS NOZZLE. , 
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Oldsmobile Omega 
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Pontiac Grand Am 


Chevrolet Vega Kammback 


SEE MORE NEW CAR MODELS ON NEXT PAGE ® 














AMOCO: THE LEAD-FREE LEADER 
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MOST 1975 GM, FORD, CHRYSLER 
AND AMC CARS MUST USE 
LEAD-FREE GASOLINE. 


After years of talk, the lead-free age is finally here. lead particles will “poison” the converter, every ‘75 car 
The Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) has ruled that has one must use lead-free gasoline exclusively. 
that car makers must reduce carbon monoxide emissions ins fri k | ‘ll get bett 
by 83%, and hydrocarbon emissions by 90% in their n terms of mileage, car makers Claim you lv get Detlor 
1975 models from the uncontrolled levels of 1960. mileage with the "75 cars compared to the ‘73 and 74 
models. GM says as much as 13% better, by shifting 
To meet these requirements, most ‘75 model cars some of the ‘cleaning chores” to the catalytic 
(including many foreign cars) are equipped with a converter. Engines have been recalibrated for lower 
catalytic converter that changes harmful exhaust gases idling speeds, quicker warm-ups, and smoother 


into harmless carbon dioxide and water vapor. But since overall performance. 
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To make the Lead-Free Age work, 
the government can impose fines 
up to $10,000 a day for violations: 


1. FAILING TO HAVE A 
LEAD-FREE GAS PUMP 


Federal law requires that all stations that have 
pumped over 200,000 gallons of gas during any 
calendar year since 1971 must offer at least one 
grade of lead-free gas effective July 1, 1974. In 
addition, it is proposed that all stations in counties 
where population density is less than 50 persons 
per square mile will have to offer unleaded gasoline 
if they sold at least 150,000 gallons of gas in 1971 
or later. 


3. FAILING TO HAVE THE PROPER 
PUMP DECAL. 





This special decal must be prominently and 
conspicuously displayed in the immediate area of 
each gasoline pump stand. 


4.PUTTING LEADED GAS INTO 


N 


FAILING TO HAVE THE PROPER 
SIZE PUMP NOZZLE SPOUT. 


The nozzle spout for dispensing lead-free gas must 
not exceed 0.84 inches in diameter—about the size 
of a nickel. Most ‘75 cars will have a smaller gas 
tank fill pipe which will only permit entry of this 
smaller special lead-free gasoline spout. 


Spouts on pump nozzles dispensing leaded 
gasoline cannot be less than 0.93 inches in 
diameter—about the size of a quarter. This will help 
prevent leaded gasoline from being put into ‘75 
cars designed for lead-free gasoline only. 


1975 LEAD-FREE CARS. 


UNLEADED GASOLINE ONLY 


No service station retailer shall introduce or cause 
to allow the introduction of leaded gasoline into 
any motor vehicle which has the above label near 
the gas tank cap. An identical label will be placed 
on the dashboard. 


How we keep our Amoco lead-free gasoline lead-free. 


Government regulations also specify 
that lead-free gas must not have 
more than 0.05 grams of lead per 
gallon. Since trace amounts of lead 
can be picked up in the 
transportation and distribution 
system, we specify that Amocoe 
lead-free gasoline must not contain 
more than 0.01 grams of lead per 
gallon at our refineries. 











We also check the lead level at 
intermediate storage points, and 


AMOCO QUALITY CONTROL VAN 
finally at the service station itself. 





This final check is made by the 
Amoco Quality Control Patrol—a 
fleet of lab-equipped vans that make 
unannounced service station visits. 


The federal government will also 
check lead levels at service stations, 
using vans patterned after the 
Amoco Quality Control Patrol 
system. These programs make 
doubly sure that gasoline containing 
harmful lead contaminants will not 
enter your car's fuel system and ruin 
the catalytic converter. 


SEE HOW THE CATALYTIC CONVERTER WORKS ON NEXT PAGE ® 
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HOW THE CATALYTIC 
WHY IT WORKS ONLY 


HYDROCARBONS AND CARBON MONOXIDE 
GASES PASS FROM THE ENGINE 
THROUGH THE EXHAUST PIPES. 














THE CATALYST CONVERTS THEM 
TO HARMLESS WATER VAPOR 
AND CARBON DIOXIDE. 


CATALYTIC 
CONVERTER 


CAR ENGINE 


takes. But they must be spread out in a very thin layer 
to do the job. Which means they need some type of 
support. 


THE PROBLEM: POLLUTION. Some catalytic converters contain a ceramic honeycomb 


i} Kdiiiinan ith tluti | devi support coated with the two metals. Others will contain 
ypical car without pollution control devices traveling the catalyst in the form of small porous beads. The 


under city driving conditions emits a pound and a half reason: an enormous surface area is needed for the 

of hydrocarbons (unburned gasoline), and ten pounds exhaust gases to come in contact with the platinum/ 

of carbon monoxide every 50 miles. palladium metals. It’s hard to believe, but the surface area 
When the hydrocarbons mix with the air, they create of the catalyst may be as large as 59 football fields. 
harmful smog. And carbon monoxide is a toxic fume. 
Its normal conversion to harmless carbon dioxide in the 
atmosphere is very slow, and may take weeks. 


So the catalytic converter is simply the platinum/ 
palladium catalyst, protected by a metal casing, attached 
to the exhaust pipe coming out of the engine. Car 
makers will use different supports and shapes, but they'll 


SOLUTION: all do the same job. 


me THECATALYTIC CONVERTER. HOW THE CATALYTIC CONVERTER 


The solution to the problem is to rapidly convert the 
hydrocarbons and carbon monoxide into harmless water ACTUALLY WORKS. 
vapor and carbon dioxide, before they leave the car. When the exhaust gases leave the engine and pass over 


The catalytic converter uses heat and a catalyst to the catalyst, a chemical reaction occurs which raises the 
greatly speed up the chemical reaction that converts gas temperature inside the converter to about 1,200°F., 
pollutants to harmless substances. A conversion process and converts the hydrocarbons and carbon monoxide 
that takes a fraction of a second, rather than weeks. into water vapor and carbon dioxide—the gas that makes 


The catalyst that all 1975 U.S. cars will use contains the bubbles in soda pop. 


platinum and palladium—the same expensive metals They’re discharged harmlessly through the muffler and 
found in fine jewelry. Approximately one-tenth of an out the tailpipe, along with a very small trace of 
ounce of these two catalytically active metals is all it hydrocarbons and carbon monoxide. 















SONVERTER WORKS, 
NITH LEAD-FREE GAS. 







—- THE HARMLESS WATER VAPOR AND CARBON 
— Sat > DIOXIDE ARE THEN DISCHARGED THROUGH THE 
MUFFLER AND OUT OF THE TAILPIPE. 
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2 WAYS TO PROTECT THE LIFE 
OF YOUR CATALYTIC CONVERTER. 


Federal law requires that car makers design their catalytic converters 
to last 50,000 miles. Here’s how to make sure yours does. 


1. NEVER USE LEADED GAS. 

Lead actually poisons the catalyst. When lead comes in 

contact with the thin layer of platinum/palladium metals, »> * 
it deactivates them. And they will no longer do their job. 


Use of leaded gasoline will ruin the catalyst, and the 





catalytic converter will have to be replaced to reduce Live” coumiyat converts “Dead” catalyst, poisoned 
Sal" , harmful gases into by lead, permits carbon 
emissions to the desired levels. The replacement cost may harmless water vapor and monoxide and hydro- 

be anywhere between $50 and $100. carbon dioxide. carbons to be emitted 


2. KEEP YOUR CAR TUNED PROPERLY. 


Although catalysts can withstand internal temperatures of 1,200°F., 
they can be ruined if they’re overheated to over 2,300°F. As shown 
at right, the catalyst and the support fuse together under this extreme 
heat. And become deactivated. Once this happens, the converter 
will have to be replaced to reduce emissions to the desired levels. 





“Dead” catalyst, melted 
i 4 by excessive heat, also 
sending an excess amount of unburned gasoline into the converter. permits harmful gases 


So it’s important to keep your new car with a catalytic converter to be emitted 
tuned according to manufacturer's recommendations. 


This fusion can happen if one or more spark plugs fail to perform, 


READ WHY AMOCO IS THE LEAD-FREE LEADER ON NEXT PAGE > 














AMOCO: THE LEAD-FREE LEADER 





lead-Free Amoco. gasoline 
Is right for most cars made 
since 1971. 


-_ 


L 4M 











1972 Mercury MX 
Station Wagon 


1971 AMC Hornet 


1973 
Chevrolet 
Corvette 


1972 Ford Mustang 


Most cars made since 1971 are designed those years we've developed a loyal 
to run on low octane gasoline. And following of customers for lead-free. 
Amoco lead-free gasoline offers you other 
advantages in addition to removing harmful 
pollutants from the air 


Over the past 25 years motorists have 
bought more lead-free gasoline from us 
than all other oil companies combined. 
Tests with cars in everyday driving showed We believe we know more about it than 


that compared to fully leaded gasoline, anyone else. Customers have recognized 
lead-free actually doubled the life of spark us as the lead-free leader, because that's 
plugs. These same tests also showed that what we've been. 


lead-free can double the life of mufflers and 


a tankful of lead-f 
tailpipes, compared to fully leaded gasoline. We suggest you try a tankful of lead-free 


gasoline. Not only will you help reduce 





Our company has been offering lead-free pollution, but you'll also be taking the first 
gasoline in the East and South since 1915, step to reduce your Car's maintenance 
and in the Mid-West since 1970. During costs as well. 


690) Standard Oil Division of Amoco Oil Company 
























trip. By making himself the center of a 
national personality cult, Mobutu has 
succeeded in forging an unprecedented 
degree of unity among the nearly 200 
tribes speaking more than 75 different 
languages that make up the former Bel- 
gian Congo's population. In 1965 when 
Mobutu, then an army commander, led 
the bloodless coup that deposed Pres- 
ident Joseph Kasavubu, the country had 
endured five disastrous years of anar- 
chy, civil war and bloodshed. Although 
rich in natural resources, Zaire was to- 
tally unequipped to utilize them when 
Belgium granted independence in 1960. 
Industrial development came to a halt 
when investors refused to risk their mon- 
ey in the unstable country. Today, under 
Mobutu’s absolute rule (he has declared 
himself President for life), Zaire boasts 
more than 7,000 university graduates 
who make up the core of a growing na- 
tive managerial class. There is an es- 
timated $3.5 billion in foreign invest- 
ment at work or committed in the 
country. Zaire is the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of cobalt and exporter of indus- 
trial diamonds. It ranks fifth in copper 
production and expects to nearly dou- 
ble its annua! output by 1980. 

Chinese Doctors. A $227 million 
loan from the US. will enable Zaire to 
develop its hydroelectric potential, and 
Gulf Oil has begun offshore production, 
which may satisfy the country’s domes- 
tic fuel needs by the end of next year. 
The prospect of abundant power has 
prompted Reynolds Metals, among a 
number of other industrial giants, to ex- 
press interest in investing. As a result 
of Mobutu’s visit to Peking last year, 
Kinshasa now swarms with Chinese 
doctors and agricultural technicians. 
The Japanese have been asked to help 
build Zaire’s first transnational railroad. 
The French and Belgians are planning 
a new deepwater port at Banana, Zaire’s 
only direct sea outlet on its short 23- 
mile Atlantic coastline. 

While zealously pursuing foreign 
capital, Mobutu has tried to purge his 
country of foreign customs. As part of 
his “authenticity” campaign, Mobutu 
changed the name of his country to Zaire 
(meaning river). He decreed that all Za- 
ireans discard Christian names for Af- 
rican ones. Throbbing tom-toms re- 
placed the 21-gun salute as official 
greeting for visiting heads of state. In 
what was perhaps a further attempt to 
consolidate his personal power, last 
summer Mobutu banned Santa Claus. 

Although many of these cultural re- 
forms seem minor or even whimsical, 
they nevertheless reflect a serious at- 
tempt to restore dignity to a people de- 
moralized by centuries of colonial rule. 
As one Western ambassador observed: 
“This was not a nation until he took 
over, only an amalgam of bickering re- 
gions and tribes. Now there is a nation- 
al identity that never existed before. The 
masses don’t begrudge Mobutu his lux- 
urious life-style. In fact, they seem to 
take pride in it.” 


TIME, OCTOBER 28, 1974 





INDIA 


Shagging the Smugglers 


One of the favorite villains in Hindi 
movies is the smuggler king who, like 
Dr. No, runs his crooked empire from a 
posh suite crammed with electronic 
marvels, secret panels designed for quick 
getaways and strong rooms filled with 
gold and jewels. Invariably, he drinks 
the finest Scotch, drives a fast foreign 
car and has a passionate, sloe-eyed mis- 
tress. The Indian government has de- 
cided that the stereotype is a little too 
true to be good. 

Bedeviled by galloping inflation and 
the threat of famine, Prime Minister In- 
dira Gandhi recently extended the coun- 
try’s tough internal-security laws to 
cover smugglers, whose illegal trade has 
grown so large that it is threatening to 
damage the shaky Indian economy. So 





HAJI MASTAAN 


AP HUDLIKAR 


THE WORLD 


in the Middle East and South Africa, 
and other Indian goods. 

One of those detained was Haji Mas- 
taan, 45, a former Bombay coolie who 
over the past 20 years has parlayed his 
39¢-a-day wages into a $13 million em- 
pire and a reputation as the king of In- 
dian smugglers. Mastaan likes to wear 
Western-style clothes topped with a 
white silk turban, gives generously to 
both Moslem mosques and Hindu tem- 
ples, and by his own account has bought 
politicians of every party and persua- 
sion. Though arrested several times be- 
fore, until now he has beaten every rap 
that was ever brought against him, in- 
cluding a murder charge. 

Human Conveyor Belt. Another 
underworld leader caught in the net was 
Sukar Narain Bakhia, 37, a 200-Ib. il- 
literate who signs his documents with a 
thumbprint. He ruled the little town of 
Daman (formerly Portuguese Damao) 


SUKAR BAKHIA 


The stereotype was a little too true to be good. 


far, nearly 400 suspects have been 
rounded up in the government’s anti- 
smuggling campaign. Under the act, 
they can be detained for two years with- 
out bail while their affairs are being 
investigated. 

Officials estimate that some $300 
million worth of contraband comes into 
India a year, most of it by ship from 
Hong Kong and the Persian Gulf. The 
smuggling is organized along Mafia- 
style lines by gang bosses who frequent- 
ly live with all the opulence of their 
screen counterparts. Operating their 
own fleets of fast, radar-equipped dhows, 
motorboats and trucks, they bring in 
gold, jewels, liquor and such luxury 
items as TV sets and hi-fi equipment 
for the benefit of a small elite of con- 
spicuous consumers. They spirit out sil- 
ver, Hindi movies (frequently financed 
by smugglers), which are much admired 


south of Bombay like a personal fief- 
dom. By day Daman was just another 
sleepy seaside village with the blue Ara- 
bian Sea lapping at its golden beaches. 
At night it became a smuggler’s para- 
dise: signal lamps flickered, whistles 
sounded and high-power motorboats, 
guided by shadowy figures with walkie- 
talkies, roared in from the sea. When 
they touched shore, a human conveyor 
belt hustled the contraband out of the 
boats and into waiting trucks or rail cars. 
The number of people overall who 
are involved in smuggling, down to ped- 
dling the contraband, probably runs into 
the tens of thousands. But the govern- 
ment hopes to break the back of the 
racket by taking the gang bosses out of 
circulation. Said Prime Minister Gandhi 
last week: “ Nobody, however big and in- 
fiuential, will be spared if he is found in- 
volved in smuggling or hoarding.” 


39 















The Economy: Piecemeal Suicide? 


To the Editors: 

It is incredible to watch my Repub- 
lican Party continue to commit piece- 
meal suicide, the latest shocker being 
the proposed 5% surtax on the middle 
and working classes. 

The same mistake that was made 
in Viet Nam and Korea, that of asking 
only a portion of the citizens to sacri- 
fice, is being made in our own domestic 
Viet Nam. The longtime generosity and 
patience of the middle and working 
classes are fast coming to an end. Noth- 
ing turns an American off so much as a 
lack of fairness. And it is not fair for a 
group that has worked so 
hard and so long to be 
unable now to furnish 
their families with the 
basic necessities of life. 

Mary Moree Krewson 

Stewartstown, Pa. 
. 


President Ford’s 
modest proposals are not 
likely to do much harm, 
but neither are they like- 
ly to do much good. In- 
stead we should recog- 
nize and address our- 
selves to the structural 
changes in our economy. 

The devaluation of 
the dollar and the rising strength of the 
producers of food, energy and raw ma- 
terials have resulted in a reduction in 
the standard of living of the average 
American. Inflation is politically the 
most convenient and economically the 
slowest mechanism to deal with this 
painful process. Having chosen this 
route through political inaction, we will 
have to live with inflation yntil the ad- 
justment has run its course. 

The inevitable lowering of our liv- 
ing standard can be offset only in a grow- 
ing economy. Growth can be achieved 
through a massive capital-investment 
program to expand industrial capacity 
and productivity. This requires a major 
improvement in corporate cash flow 
through higher prices and profits, as well 
as vastly more liberal depreciation mea- 
sures. Growth can also result from major 
changes in consumption patterns to re- 
duce our intake of imported raw ma- 
terials and energy. This necessitates 
drastic action—for example, a $1-per- 
gal. gasoline tax. 

Neither of these strategies for 
growth appears politically feasible, so in- 
fiation is likely to remain with us. 

Hugo Uyterhoeven 
Timken Professor of 
Business Administration 
Harvard Business School 


Cambridge, Mass. 
a 








Political Courage 
The TIME article on new faces in 
the 1974 political tide points to more 
than a mere changing of the guard be- 
tween generations or an attempt to re- 
capture our national innocence. It is 
clear that voters are tired of the tradi- 
tional practitioners of “politics as usual.” 
What is not yet fully perceived, how- 
ever, is the need for new solutions to 
the problems of dwindling resources and 
deteriorating environment that will be- 
come more acute in the 1970s. 
Traditional “liberal” and “conserva- 
tive” slogans are simply 
not adequate to cope 
with the shortage crises 
now dominating the 
economy. The bankrupt- 
cy of traditional solu- 
tions to our economic 
malaise is apparent; the 
persistent stagflation 
seems immune to both 
traditional monetary 
policy and proposals for 
creation of new agencies 
to generate recovery. 
The best of our new 
political thinkers will re- 
spond to the problems of 
concentrated wealth. As 
opportunities for unlimited wealth de- 
crease, tax and economic policies must 
be used to leaven society lest it become 
two-class—the rich and all the rest of us. 
Gary Hart 
Denver 


The writer, campaign manager for 
George McGovern, is a candidate for the 
U.S. Senate. 

. 

We are in a cleansing period in 
American politics, a period of overre- 
action. The voter is looking for the fresh, 
the young, the untried, in the urgent 
hope that what is new is what is better. 

Many new candidates riding this 
wave in 1974 are hiding their ideologies 
for fear of losing. This will ultimately de- 
stroy them, because hiding your ideol- 
ogy is as much a corruption of the pro- 
cess as the shenanigans of Watergate. 
If you sell your soul in your campaign, 
what is your price in government? 

Walter J. Hickel 
Anchorage, Alaska 


The writer, former Governor of Alas- 
ka, served as President Nixon's first Sec- 
retary of Interior. He was dismissed for 
criticizing Administration policies. 

. 


This year’s campaign is different. 
Some would cite Watergate, but that is 
not the whole story. To make this elec- 


tion an up-or-down vote on the scandal 
does no service to the voters. 

The voters are apprehensive and 
more demanding. I've found them far 
less inclined to choose a candidate sim- 
ply on the basis of the images his ad- 
vertisers build up. To campaign in Kan- 
sas in 1974 is to be willing, hour by hour, 
to speak out on issues forthrightly. Fence 
sitting won't go any more, nor will flip- 
flopping. Voters in 1974, as usual, will 
vote the issues and their own best in- 
terests, and so I have a growing con- 
fidence in Republican chances this 
November. 

Robert Dole 
U.S. Senator, Kansas 
Washington, D.C. 


The writer, a former national chair- 
man of the G.O.P., is running for re- 
election. 





Martyred Wives (Contd.) 


This political wife is dismayed to see 
that TIME seems to be promoting the ste- 
reotyped view of the lot of the politi- 
cian’s wife as squelched, angry and un- 
fulfilled. I have surveyed the self- 
perceptions of wives of the members of 
the 92nd Congress. While acknowledg- 
ing the stresses and difficulties of life in 
the fishbowl of public life, they are on 
the whole well pleased with what they 
see as a life of opportunity and growth. 

In fact, my study shows that the ma- 
jority of congressional wives like and ad- 
mire the men they married, and that 
they are in a position to have a positive 
impact on the destiny of our country. 

Mary Jane Dellenback 
Washington, D.C. 


The writer is the wife of Oregon Con- 

gressman John Dellenback. 
. 

Ministers’ wives, too, live in a fish- 
bowl. We constantly share our husbands, 
have to deal with croup, measles, hys- 
terectomies and heartaches, but perhaps 
our lives are even more exacting. 

We must endeavor, with God's help, 
not to give in. If faith cannot “work” 
even for us, how could the sermons our 
husbands preach from the Holy Scrip- 
tures be of any hope to our flock? 

Unlike political families, we usually 
have small salaries, seldom own our 
homes and maintain a minimum of 
health benefits. But the great comfort 
we enjoy is the precious “retirement 
plan” from our “Employer,” with its 
eternal wages. That is something pol- 
itics can never offer. 

(Mrs.) Constance De Falco 
Hartland, Maine 
om 

The hazards of being a neglected 
wife are not peculiar to the political 
spouse. The loss of privacy and the con- 
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That hallelujah quote is in the newly 
released 417 page report by the 
Hearing Examiners for the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency of Ohio. 


It was an exhaustive 12-week 
hearing —with 6,830 pages of testi- 
mony by experts from both E.P.A. 
and the utilities. Testimony subjec- 
ted to thorough cross examination. 


Without question, the most cur- 
rent and comprehensive investiga- 
tion of the facts about sulfur-dioxide 
emissions ever conducted in any 
forum, anywhere in the country. 


The report concluded that the 
use of tall stacks and an intermittent 
control system had met the burden 
of proof. It is an effective method 
for meeting the clean air standards. 

Little wonder it is endorsed by 
the Federal Power Commission, 


emissions, 


sulfur-dioxide 


TVA, and the Federal Energy Ad- 
ministration, as a practical alterna- 
tive to the Environmental Protection 
Agency's impossible requirement 
of meeting air standards by meas- 
uring emission atthe top ofthestack. 


Despite the evidence E.P.A., 
blinded by a distorted vision of 
righteousness, refuses acceptance. 
An energy paralyzing attitude. 


Refuses, knowing that they will 
block the burning of millions upon 
millions of tons of precious coal. 
Coal that needn't violate the clean 
air standards. 


Refuses, knowing the economic 
impact on states where coal is a 
vital industry. Thousands unem- 
ployed. Millions lost in state tax rev- 
enues. More millions lost by busi- 
nesses that supply the coal industry. 


In one state alone, Ohio, it is 


"Tall stacks alone, 
or in combination with 


supplementary control of 


are an effective means 


of meeting ambient 


air quality standards." 


estimated that the economic loss 
would be $114 million a year! 


That's pennies compared to the 
economic devastation of a power 
shortage in Ohio—the heart of the 
American Ruhr, with its industries 
intertwined with others in ournation. 
Hardly a family would go untouched. 


Ata time when America needs all 
the coal it can get, when we are all 
struggling with inflation, we refuse 
to be silent. 


We will speak out and hope that 
the people will join us in telling 
E.P.A. that we all want clear air... 
not through E.P.A.'s inflationary un- 
reliable, billion dollar stack gas 
scrubber, but through the proven, 
effective tall stack and intermittent 
control system. 


When E.P.A. sees the wisdom of 
this direction, we'll say AMEN. 


American Electric Power System 


Appalachian Power Co., indiana & Michigan Electric Co., Kentucky Power Co. Kingsport Power Co., Michigan Power Co, Ohio Power Co . Wheeling Electric Co 


Meet the TV that wears the 
pants. Zenith’s 12” diagonal 
lo) FeYoler-Tate mt tinll cM pe)atcle)(c 
that’s decked out, tc 8) Fy ate| 
sides, in blue denim 
Accented with bright orange 
stitching, authentic copper 
rivets, and a leather-look 
‘Sidekick’ name patch, like 
the one on your jeans 
Inside, you get a rugged, 
dependable chassis 
designed for long TV life 
There's even an earphone 
for private listening. See The 
Sidekick, model F1343B1, 
and other Zenith portables 
at your Zenith dealer 


The quality goes in 
before the name goes on. 








FORUM 


stant demand of being everything to ev- 
eryone is a common tribulation for the 
psychiatrist’s wife. 

We must do our share of “coping” 
too. But, alas, unlike the political wife, 
I can never reserve time for our family 
life. I can only be tempted by Mary 
Lindsay’s approach to privacy—remove 
the phone from the hook for 14 hours 
each night. Do I dare? 

Sandra Schrift 
La Mesa, Calif. 


I am expected to take part in the 
usual number of receptions and hand- 
shaking bouts. I must be well dressed 
and reasonably intelligent. We have 
moved 13 times in eleven years, and sev- 
en times I've done it alone. One of our 
two children was born while my hus- 
band was away. I selected and arranged 
the financing of our first home. I can in- 
stall a washing machine in 15 minutes 
and hook up an elaborate stereo system 
in 30. I have built additions onto our 
houses and rewired all our appliances. 

I don’t consider myself noteworthy 
I'm the wife of a U.S. Navy officer and, 
like thousands of other military wives, I 
am still learning to live with the life I 
chose 

Margaret B. Holtz 
Cherry Point, N.C. 


Was Gierek Lying? 

Poland’s Communist Party chief, 
Edward Gierek, told your correspon- 
dents at least three flagrant lies. 

It is not true that the Soviet Union 
was the only country that came to the as- 
sistance of war-ravaged Poland. First of 
all, Poland received aid from UNRRA 
amounting to a half-billion dollars. Be- 
sides, at the order of the Kremlin, the 
Polish Communist government rejected 
aid offered under the Marshall Plan. It 
is equally untrue that the Communist re- 
gime never tried to endanger the church 
On the contrary, Stefan Cardinal Wy- 
szyfski and scores of other Catholic 
priests spent years in prison. It is also 
not true that the Communist regime is 
for free movement of peoples, ideas and 
information. Travel to the West is de- 
nied to certain intellectuals, and Polish- 
language periodicals and books pub- 
lished in the West are confiscated at the 
Polish borders by customs officials. 

Stefan Korbonski 

Chairman 

Polish Council of Unity in the U.S. 
Washington, D.C. 


Plaid-Jacket Firing 


My sympathy goes out to Photog- 
rapher Kent Henderson of the Long 
Beach Independent Press-Telegram, who 
was sworn at by Richard Nixon. Being 
assigned to photograph a President can 
be hazardous to your health and wealth. 
I know. I was fired by Nixon and his cro- 
nies for wearing a plaid jacket [during 
the swearing-in at Nixon’s second In- 


auguration]. At least Henderson still has 

his job. I would rather have been “cussed 
out” than put out. 

Cecil W. Stoughton 

White House Photographer to 

Presidents Kennedy and Johnson 

Merritt Island, Fla 


A Single Exception 
As a matter of accuracy, I have not 
said that characters in my book are 
drawn from people I worked with at the 
companies named in the TIME review 
of my novel Something Happened (Oct. 
14). If anything, the opposite is true, and 
I so stated to your correspondent. The 
single exception was a gentleman, now 
deceased, for whom I did work when I 
was at TIME and with whom I enjoyed 
a friendly and enriching association, as 
I do with everyone 
Joseph Heller 
New York City 


L.B.J. at Peace 


TIME’s issue of Oct. 14 says: “As 
Johnson neared death, [Doris] Kearns 
reports, bitterness and psychic pain led 
him deep into fantasy and to the edge 
of paranoia.” Lyndon Johnson suffered 
a heart attack in April 1972, and al- 
though I am not a “psychohistorian,” I 
believe that for the nine months remain- 
ing to him he sensed that his time was 
running out. But bitterness, fantasy and 
paranoia have no relation to the activ- 
ities I witnessed in that period, and I 
saw a great deal of him then; those ac- 
tivities were of a man at peace with him- 
self. He devoted much effort to putting 
his personal business affairs in order. He 
spoke out on issues that were of con- 
cern to him: in September, with poi- 
gnant eloquence, he asked America to 
embrace the change being ushered in 
by a new generation “with their fine 
young minds”; in his final month, to an 
audience intent on applauding his ac- 
complishments in civil rights, he forced 
attention instead on the next step in the 
quest for justice as he perceived it—a de- 
liberate pattern of favored consideration 
for minorities to enable them to stand 
“on equal ground” with advantaged 
whites. Eleven days before his death, to 
a group of us with him at his ranch, his 
thoughts triggered by a funeral he had 
just attended, he said, “When I die, I 
want all of my friends to come—those 
who want to and can. Not just the ones 
who can afford to fly down here, but 
the men who bring their families in pick- 
up trucks.” Two weeks later, when he 
was buried beside the Pedernales, they 
were there 

Harry Middleton 

Director 

The Lyndon Baines Johnson Library 
Austin, Texas 


Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 
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You may not join the Army to get a college education, but it may end up that way. 

Last year alone, 90,000 men and women earned college credits while serving in the Army. 
They took courses on Army posts. At nearby colleges and universities. And through our various 
correspondence programs. And the Army paid 75% of their costs. 

So even though you may join to learn a good job, to work in interesting places around the 
world, or to do something meaningful for your Country, you can still find time to take advantage of 
the Army’s educational program. 

For more information about opportunities in today’s Army, send the postcard. 

Or call 800-523-4800 toll free. In Pa., call 800-462-4955. 





If you have a love-hate 





relationship with your martini...youlll love the white rum martini. 








Spend a week with the white rum martini. Let 





) you. You'll wind up having 
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the best relationship anyone ever had...with a martir 
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They were just two little girls en- 
joying their first-ever unchaperoned trip 
to Europe. “I danced a gavotte/ I ate 
an éclair/ I looked for Lee/ But she 
wasn’t there,” wrote a lighthearted Jack- 
ie Bouvier, 22, while her kid sister Lee, 
18, sent home an unblinking commen- 
tary on her experiences. Once she en- 
countered an interested Lebanese on the 
Queen Elizabeth. “Jackie has warned 
me,” wrote Lee, “about the quirks in the 
sex lives of Near Easterners!!” Then 
there was the proboscidate Persian who 
whirled Lee round the dance floor (“The 
only thing I could see in the whole room 
was his nose”), while Jackie waltzed 
with the sexy purser. And final indig- 
nity, at a Paris soirée Lee felt her un- 
derclothes slip to the floor under her long 
skirt even as she shook hands with an 
ambassador 

The sisters were so grateful to their 
kind mama and stepfather for the 14- 
week treat in 1951 that they pasted up 
a scrapbook of Jackie’s curlicued draw- 
ings and rhymes and Lee’s stories, which 
they entitled One Special Summer. “We 
are not the Bronté sisters,” admits Lee 
in the foreword to the book, which has 
been discovered among family memo- 
rabilia and is being excerpted in the No- 
vember Ladies’ Home Journal. No, they 
are not. But their piercing candor made 
them memorable young tourists. Mis- 
chievous too. Jackie accompanied Lee 
to a singing lesson in Venice with one 
of Italy’s foremost sopranos, then sat 
back and urged her sister to sing some- 
thing from Call Me Madam. Lee now re- 
calls that Jackie played a similar trick 
on her a decade later. During a 1963 
trip to Morocco, while Lee and First 
Lady Jackie Kennedy were waiting with 
the King’s harem to meet the monarch, 
Jackie boasted about her sister's lovely 
singing voice, then forced her to sing Jn 
an Old Dutch Garden. Ah, pre-Camelot 
revisited 

o 

For a while it seemed as if Elizabeth 
Taylor were getting the diamond mine 
and Richard Burton the shaft. Now, ap- 
parently, the durable actor has rebound- 
ed from his recent divorce by acquiring 
a new Elizabeth—and royalty at that 
Burton’s latest love is Princess Elizabeth 
of Yugoslavia, 38, a  twice-married 
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ONE SPECIAL SUMMER: COMMENTARY, CARTOONS & LIGHTHEARTED MISCHIEF 


mother of three whose second husband 
is British Banker-Politician Neil Bal- 
four. The romance began just last month 
while Burton was in London filming a 
biography of Sir Winston Churchill 
“We are going to be married—that’s def- 
inite,” says Burton. “She has been a 
friend to Elizabeth [Taylor] and me for 
years. We re-met three weeks ago, and 
that was it.” Besides her parents in Par- 
is, Liz II has other royal connections; 
she is a second cousin to Prince Charles 
and Princess Anne of Britain. So far, in- 
habitants of Buckingham Palace have 
declined to comment on the prospect of 
a new in-law 
* 

Can a young girl from eastern Penn- 
sylvania find happiness in the arms of a 
Russian defector? Perhaps, if the girl is 
Ballerina Gelsey Kirkland, 21, and her 


partner is Mikhail Baryshnikov, 26, star 
performer with Leningrad’s Kirov Bal- 
let until his grand jeté into the West last 
June. Between rehearsals for their U.S 
debut as partners at the Kennedy Cen- 
ter in Washington this week, Barysh- 
nikov has been learning English from 
US. television commercials, and Kirk- 
land has been taking Russian lessons 
from Berlitz. “We get along very well,” 
says Gelsey, “Occasionally Mischa gets 
extremely impatient, and then he has a 
solemn look on his face. But we never 
fight.” Kirkland, too, is a defector of 
sorts, having left the New York City Bal- 
let to team up with Baryshnikov at the 
American Ballet Theater. Is a new ro- 
mance getting off the ground? “We like 
each other very much and we are very 
good friends,” says Kirkland diplomat- 
ically. “That's all.” 
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DODGERS’ BUCKNER CALLED OUT AT THIRD AFTER TRYING TO TAKE EXTRA BASE 


Making It Happen 


Los Angeles Dodgers Leftfielder Bill 
Buckner had little doubt about how the 
World Series would end. “I definitely 
think we have a better ball club,” he 
said. “The A’s have only a couple of 
players who could make our club.” 

Aside from all questions of relative 
talent, the Oakland A’s—a team notori- 
ous for lack of togetherness—were play- 
ing the series last week in a state some- 
where between turmoil and anarchy. 
Two of their top relief pitchers, Rollie 
Fingers and John (“Blue Moon”) Odom, 
were recovering from an impromptu 
locker-room brawl. Star Slugger Reggie 
Jackson (TIME cover, June 3) was play- 
ing on probation, having been warned 
by Baseball Commissioner Bowie Kuhn 
for threatening a reporter. Pitcher Jim 
(“Catfish”) Hunter was embroiled in a 
public contract dispute with Svengalian 
Owner Charles O. Finley, who was over- 
ruling Manager Alvin Dark by order- 
ing last-minute lineup changes. So who 
destroyed the opposition four games to 
one with crisp, aggressive play? Of 
course, the A’s. 

Personality Clash. The confron- 
tation had been billed as the “shuttle se- 
ries,” a jet-age throwback to New York 
City’s “subway series” in the 1950s be- 
tween the Yankees and Dodgers or Gi- 
ants. As sport, the series promised to 
be a clash between two powerful, well- 
balanced teams that were highly diver- 
gent in style and personality. From Cal- 
ifornia’s south came the young, efficient 
National League champions with their 
motto YOU GOTTA BELIEVE (borrowed 
from the 1973 champion New York 
Mets) and a Jack Armstrong image, rep- 
resented by Third Baseman Ron Cey, 
who said, “You've got to pull together 
to win.” From Oakland and the Bay 
Area came the quarreling, opportunistic, 
two-time defending world champions 
with a slogan of their own MAKE IT 
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HAPPEN and a harsh professionalism re- 
flected by Pitcher Ken Holtzman, who 
insisted, “Team spirit doesn’t apply 
here. This isn’t the college world series. 
With 27,000 bucks on the line, I hate 
everybody.” 

In terms of image, Oakland never 
had a chance. Liza Minnelli, Cary Grant 
and Walter Matthau turned up for the 
series opener at Dodger Stadium; the 
Bay Area could counter only with Char- 
lie O, the A’s mascot mule. But perhaps 
the Dodgers misunderstood the A’s. Al- 
though Oakland’s internecine bloodlet- 
ting is nothing new, and, in fact, usu- 
ally accompanies their best play, the 
Dodgers seemed to think that the squab- 
bling would undermine the A’s. “I hope 
they fight some more,” said Dodger 
Manager Walter Alston. 

In the first game, the A’s showed 
how a club with the second lowest team 
batting average in the A.L. could win 
the pennant for a third consecutive year. 
Oakland got only six hits, but scored 
on a home run, a suicide squeeze bunt 
and a throwing error by the Dodgers. 
Game No. 2 gave the Dodgers a chance 
to recover, and Los Angeles Rightfielder 
Joe Ferguson provided the power with 
a two-run homer. When Finley tried 
to fight back with Herb Washington, 
the inexperienced sprinter whom he 
hired this year as unofficial designated 
runner, Dodger Relief Ace Mike Mar- 
shall easily picked Washington off first 
base. 

As the action moved up the coast, 
competition between shoes temporarily 
became a series sideshow. “Hey, why 
don’t you sign with us?” Reggie Jack- 
son, who endorses Pumas, had asked 
Dodger Adidas Wearer Dave Lopes 
while standing on second base in the 
ninth inning of the second game. Sales- 
men from both companies were charg- 
ing around the two clubhouses in Oak- 
land trying to gain new converts. 

Charlie Finley, though, was not 


Wan 





aE 
A'S WASHINGTON PICKED OFF FIRST 


about to be outdone by shoe hawkers. 
Before the start of the third game, the ir- 
repressible owner picked up the phone 
located by his seat behind the A’s dug- 
out and called first President Ford and 
then former President Nixon to invite 
them to attend the next game. Both de- 
clined. Next evening Finley gave the A’s 
a pep talk in the clubhouse and then pro- 
ceeded to revise Manager Dark’s line- 
up at the last minute by replacing Vet- 
eran Gene Tenace with Rookie Claudell 
Washington. Tenace, outraged by the 
capricious benching, asked to be traded. 

Valuable Fingers. Meanwhile, on 
the field, the A’s were taking complete 
command of the play. The A’s won the 
third game behind Catfish Hunter, who 
had launched the A’s bickering by 
charging Finley with failure to pay half 
his $100,000-a-year salary. With ex- 
traordinary fielding around second base 
by Dick Green, they took the fourth 
game with a home run from the unlike- 
ly bat of Ken Holtzman and a key two- 
run single by Jim Holt, an obscure bench 
warmer. For the second time, the win 
was secured by Fingers, who was still 
nursing a five-stitch gash he had re- 
ceived in his pre-series fisticuffs. 

The tireless Fingers, who was named 
the series’ Most Valuable Player, re- 
turned to the mound the next night to 
preserve the A’s final 3-2 victory. In a 
crucial play in the last game, the Dodg- 
ers’ boastful Buckner was thrown out in 
the eighth inning trying to stretch a sin- 
gle and an outfield error into three bases. 
When the game was over, Winning 
Manager Dark, a devout Baptist, sur- 
veyed the scene of pandemonium on the 
field and announced, “A lot of people 
aren’t going to understand this, but I 
say: Glory to God.” 
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From Plastics to Pulsars 


Trying to understand the universe 
around them, some scientists have 
sought to unlock the secrets of the atoms 
and molecules that quite literally make 
up just about everything under the sun 
—and beyond it as well. Others have 
sought this understanding by peering 
into the remotest reaches of space. Both 
groups of explorers were recognized last 
week when the Royal Swedish Acad- 
emy of Sciences announced the 1974 
Nobel Prizes for Chemistry and Phys- 
ics. It gave the chemistry award to Pro- 
fessor Paul J. Flory, 64, of Stanford Uni- 
versity, for his studies of macromole- 
cules, or large molecules. The physics 
prize was awarded jointly to Professors 
Martin Ryle, 56, and Antony Hewish, 
50, both of England’s Cambridge Uni- 
versity, for their accomplishments in the 
field of radio astronomy. 

Scientists long suspected that poly- 
mers—macromolecules made up of 
chains of smaller molecules—might be 
custom-tailored to create an almost in- 
finite variety of materials. Flory, who 
began his work 40 years ago as a mem- 
ber of the Du Pont research team that 
developed nylon, showed the way. He 
devised methods of analyzing and study- 
ing polymers that made it possible to de- 
velop new plastics and other synthetics 
on a systematic basis. He also found that 
there is a specific temperature (now 
known as the Flory temperature) at 
which each polymer exists in an ideal 
state for study of its properties. This dis- 
covery became the basis for the devel- 
opment of hundreds of different plas- 
tics and other synthetics. 

Flory also identified other properties 


CHEMIST PAUL FLORY OF STANFORD 


ASTRONOMER ANTONY HEWISH 


of long-chain molecules; for example, he 
determined the conditions under which 
they can increase the length of their 
chains, making possible a greater vari- 
ety of synthetic materials. He discovered 
the phenomenon of chain transmission, 
in which one molecule that is growing, 
or adding units to its chain, can stop 
and pass its growing power on to an- 
other. Industrial researchers are using 
Flory’s discoveries to develop fibers that 
may prove to have three times the 
strength of nylon but only a fraction of 
its weight. Flory, at Stanford since 1961, 
is currently studying the polymers in liv- 
ing organisms. Because skin, bone and 
muscle fibers are made up of long-chain 
molecules, his work could conceivably 
lead to the day when man will be able 
to simulate them in laboratories. 

Little Green Men. The contribu- 
tions of Ryle and Hewish, the first radio 
astronomers to win the Nobel Prize, are 
equally significant. Unlike astronomers 
who view the visible light from celestial 
objects through optical telescopes, they 
observe the invisible, longer wave 
lengths of energy given off by stars, gal- 
axies and other heavenly bodies. To de- 
tect these so-called radio frequencies, 
they use radio telescopes—giant anten- 
nas that focus the incoming waves much 
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as optical telescopes focus light waves. 
Unfortunately, a radio telescope that 
could accomplish the equivalent of what, 
say, the 200-in. Mount Palomar tele- 
scope does optically would have to con- 
sist of a dish-shaped structure many 
miles in diameter—an obviously im- 
practical requirement. 

To overcome this problem Ryle, 
who was knighted in 1966 and named 
England’s Astronomer Royal in 1972, 
conceived of simultaneously using sev- 
eral small and widely spaced radio te- 
lescopes only 10 yds. in diameter and ze- 
roing all of them in on a celestial object. 
As a result of his efforts, astronomers 
can now clearly “see” in radio frequen- 
cies objects that are billions of light- 
years* away, a feat that the Royal Acad- 
emy equated to seeing a postage stamp 
on the moon with an optical telescope. 
Using Ryle’s techniques, radio astron- 
omers are extending their investigations 
to the very edge of the observable uni- 
verse. Their findings are bringing man 
closer to an understanding of how the 
universe began and how it is evolving. 

Hewish was cited for his discovery 
of pulsars, distant objects that give off 
regularly spaced bursts of radio waves. 
When he and his colleagues at Cam- 
bridge, using a radio telescope, first de- 
tected these pulses coming from a point 
in the sky, they suspected that they had 
picked up signals from intelligent be- 
ings in space—and promptly named the 
source LGM (for Little Green Men). 

Radio Beacon. Further observa- 
tions by Hewish and other radio astron- 
omers soon put this tantalizing specu- 
lation to rest but eventually confirmed 
that a pulsar is a neutron star. Space, in 
fact, seems to be full of neutron stars. 
Since Hewish and his assistant, Jocelyn 
Bell, found the first one, about 100 more 
have been identified by astronomers. A 
neutron star is a bizarre object. It is 
formed when a giant star exhausts its nu- 
clear fuel and collapses inward on it- 
self, crushing much of its matter into a 
ball of neutrons some ten miles in di- 
ameter—but so dense that a thimbleful 
of it would weigh millions of tons on 
earth. Scientists theorize that the neu- 
tron star spins rapidly, causing its in- 
tense magnetic field to interact with ion- 
ized gases surrounding it. This results 
in a “beacon” of radio waves that pe- 
riodically sweeps past the earth, produc- 
ing the regularly spaced pulses. 

Astrophysicists had postulated the 
existence of neutron stars in the 1930s 
but had despaired of ever discovering 
them; they were too small, scientists felt, 
for their light to be detected from earth. 
Hewish’s observations confirmed that 
these strange bodies, conceived in the 
mind of man, really exist in the far 
reaches of space. 


*A light-year, the distance that light travels in a 
year, is about six trillion miles. 
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Announcing Pontiac’s new mid-sized Grand LeMans. 
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It took a team of cunning Wide- 
Track experts to devise the finest 
allo mciP4:ceM aelaltt- lem lal(cis(el@i- 1m 

They chose rich fabrics and 
leatherlike Morrokide for the 
seats. And made bucket seats 
available at no extra charge. 

They ran fine carpeting up 
(ola) Com tal-Melolele-Me- Vale M olll@ eli lod) 
pull straps at your sides. 

The new top-of-the-line Grand 
LeMans. A spectacular inside job. 
A spectacular outside job, 

too. Very cunning, indeed. 





Ahead of you lies the new master 
control panel. With the simulated 
fore) ao) Me -lalctiavee)leMar-lalerer- lal aural 

custom cushion wheel. Available 

rally gauges and console, too. 


The inside job starts here. The 
coverup is in fine cloth and 

Vi telane).4(e(- Mn OZ-lme- Male} coinley:le..4 
seat with center armrest. 











Radial Tuned Suspension 


RTS is Pontiac's code name for 
race(-M- lave Mar-lace|llale Mey ec-reiiler-] NVA 
RTS means Radial Tuned Suspen- 
sion. With GM specification 
steel-belted radial tires, front and 
rear stabilizer bars and more. 

So Grand LeMans rides 
smooth. And hush-hush. RTS 
also helps make Grand LeMans 
perform like a Pontiac. 

Chalk up another great one 
for the Wide-Track people. 















When you buy a car, you deserve a 
quality, dependable product. And 
a dealer that treats you fairly 

We're trying to see that you get 
what you deserve. 

Our new Maximum Mileage 
System requires unleaded fuel and 
represents the most advanced 
engineering and technology we 
can offer on our ‘75 Pontiacs 
It helps you get up to 7,500 





Nobody's perfect...but we're trying. 





miles between oil changes...22,500 
miles between spark plug changes 
And it helps reduce overall oper- 
ating costs 

Our assembly lines are constantly 
Tanlelges7-1¢m CoMal-1/oMelelleme-1aCimer is) 

And we send a questionnaire 
to every new Pontiac owner. Be- 
cause we value your opinion on 
where we need improvement. 

Nobody builds perfect cars. But 
at Pontiac, we're sure trying. 


Pontiac strikes again. Ka E] 





Colonel Taylor was hard 
to get along with. 


That's why his Bourbon isn't. 












The old man could be 
an unholy terror. 
Colonel Edmund H. 


Bourbon County rattle. 
He could be a rough, 


tough, mean son-of-a 


Taylor Jr. swore that his something, our Colonel. 
Bourbon would be the But, oh, the Bourbon 
best in Kentucky. whiskey he made. 
And if a bungler or a Gentle on your tongue, 
sloven stood in his way, soft in your gullet and 


as smooth as limestone 
rocks worn slick by 
spring water. 
We still make Old 
Taylor the slow, quality 
9 way the Colonel wanted 
it made. 
Even now, 
we don’t want 


the Colonel would as 
soon nail him to the wall. 
If a cooper delivered 
some white-oak barrels 
that were a knot off perfect, 
the Colonel was the kind 
that'd grab an axe and stave WY 
in every barrel in the wagon. 
And if a hapless farmer tried to 





sneak less than choice small-grain to rile him. 
corn past the Colonel, his fury, they say, Old Taylor. His 
could make every , window sash in old Bourbon. Try it. 





It took years to 
find water clear and 
crisp enough for the 
Colonel’s Bourbon. 


.  OldTaylor #2 
a Itseasytoget -| 
along with. 









For one flawed barrel, 
Colonel Taylor might take 
an axe to the whole wagonload. 


aight Bourbon Whiskey, 86 Proof, The Old Taylor Distillery Co., Frankfort & Louisville, Kentucky 
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“Let Em Burn” 


Ever since July 17 when lightning 
set a tree ablaze, a forest fire has been 
burning in Wyoming’s Grand Teton Na- 
tional Park. On some days it rages across 
hundreds of acres of trees. On others it 
smolders slowly over an acre or two. By 
last week about 3,500 acres had been 
charred. Is the National Park Service 
concerned? Not really: its new policy 
—first tested in California in 1968 and 
now in effect in many of the U.S.’s heav- 
ily forested parks—is “Let ’em burn.” 

Potential Holocaust. That prac- 
tice seems to contradict Smokey the 
Bear’s highly publicized advice to ex- 
tinguish all fires. But Smokey is no ecol- 
ogist; he is not aware that natural—as 
opposed to man-made—fires are good 
for forests. They clear patches of land 
for new generations of trees. Far from 
depriving animals of food, the fires make 
way for a prodigious growth of succu- 
lent sprouts. Moreover, they eliminate 
accumulated deadwood and underbrush 
—the fuel for more dangerous holo- 
causts. All in all, says Dick Riegelhuth, 
chief of resources management at Yo- 
semite National Park in California: “It 
is ridiculous that we have been fighting 
natural fires for 100 years.”* 

According to Bruce Kilgore, chief 
architect of the Park Service’s new pol- 
icy, one of the parks in which natural 
fires would have done the most good is 
one where fires have been rigorously 
controlled: California’s Sequoia Nation- 
al Park. There, if natural fires had been 
allowed to sweep through the area’s firs 
while they were young, the trees*would 
have burned without involving the great 


*In fact, Park and Forest Service rangers actually 
start fires in some carefully selected areas—e,., 
in places where old trees have been attacked by 
disease and pests. 
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redwoods. But now the fir forest has 
grown so tall that the tops of the firs 
reach the Sequoias’ lowest branches. 
Should a fire sweep through the firs, it 
would probably also ignite the redwoods, 
destroying the very trees that the park 
was designed to protect. 

The continuing blaze in a remote 
part of Grand Teton Park represents the 
first public test of the Park Service's new 
policy—and many citizens do not like 
it. Mrs. Miles Seeley, a longtime sum- 
mer resident of nearby Jackson, Wyo., 
has begun a petition drive to control 
what she calls the new “scorched earth 
policy.” Says she: “They have burned 
up one of the most beautiful areas in 
Teton County.” And almost as bad, the 
fire is causing massive air pollution by 
sending carbon monoxide and ash into 
the atmosphere. 

Tourists, too, have been complaining 
all summer, partly out of a feeling of 
helplessness in the face of natural di- 
saster and partly out of pique. As a New 
Yorker put it last week, “I thought I'd 
see beautiful mountains up there, and 
all I saw was a bunch of smoke.” The 
Park Service’s Bruce Kilgore sighs: 
“We've got a major problem in explain- 
ing our position to the public.” Which 
suggests it may be time to fire Smokey 
the Bear and hire some new symbolic 
mascot like Sparky the Firebug. 


Dams for Venice 


Venice, as every visitor learns, is 
built on low islands in a huge, protect- 
ed lagoon. When exceptionally high 
tides strike—which occurs about 25 
times a year—the charming Italian city 
is flooded. Last week for instance Ve- 
netians had to cross the Piazza San 
Marco on wooden gangplanks; the great 
square was once again ankle-deep in sea 





water. Though floods have plagued Ven- 
ice for centuries (one was recorded in 
A.D. 885), lately they have been getting 
worse. Main reason: to permit the pas- 
sage of large ships, the Italians have wid- 
ened and deepened the three channels 
through the 38-mile-long barrier beach 
that protects the Venetian lagoon from 
the high tides of the Adriatic Sea. 

Dead Serious. Now engineers have 
devised a solution that sounds like the 
punch line of some sort of Italian joke: 
rubber dams. But the sponsors of the 
plan—Pirelli, the famous tire company, 
and Furlanis, a construction firm—are 
dead serious about it. They propose in- 
stalling hollow, expandable dams made 
of rubber-coated fabric across the three 
channels. The dams, which would mea- 
sure from 1,698 ft. to 3,000 ft. in length, 
would lie on the seabed, held firmly in 
place by steel cables anchored to con- 
crete pilings. Most of the time they 
would remain flat, allowing ships to pass 
over them into the lagoon and normal 
tides to flush the waters. 

But at the first sign of abnormally 
high tides, enormous pumps would force 
sea water into the dams, causing them 
to expand like hot-water bottles. Once 
full, they would protrude just above the 
surface of the sea, thus sealing the la- 
goon. When the danger subsided, so 
would the dams. 

“The project is technically feasible,” 
says Pirelli Engineer Attilio Angioletti. 
Lab tests have shown that the tirelike 
rubber fabric has a tensile strength of 
2.5 tons per sq. in.—enough to withstand 
the battering of any sea. To test the sys- 
tem further, Pirelli and Furlanis are now 
building a 220-ft.-long “baby” dam at 
the mouth of another lagoon. If it works 
as well as expected, the Italian govern- 
ment will consider funding dighe di 
gomma for Venice. 
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Rhoda and Mary- 


Love and 


The Mary Tyler Moore Show was 
closed for vacation early this month. But 
one lonely figure could not stay away 
from the darkened set. “I sneaked 
back,” she recalls, “to the place where I 
had spent four years of my life. I walked 
around, rubbed the couch where I had 
sat dozens of times and spotted that 
cookie jar shaped like a pumpkin. The 


JOHN ZIMMERMAN 





VALERIE HARPER 
A star, not a shlep. 


stagehands keep it filled with real junk 
food—Oreos, Lorna Doones, the kind of 
crap that Wasp mothers keep on hand 
for kiddie snacks. Mary with her dia- 
betes and me with my weight problems, 
we used to love to open that jar and just 
sniff the sugary smell. We'd say, ‘Oh, 
wow!’ then put the lid back on. So that’s 
what I did. I took a sniff, put the lid 
back on and had a good nostalgic cry.” 

It was only Valerie Harper, over- 
turning another bromide. If you are TV 
comedy’s heiress apparent, you can go 
home again. Especially when home is 
three sets away from your own show 
At 33, Mary’s former confidante, the fat 
girl who grew too big for her bitches, 
now has her own show, Rhoda. It just 
may be the best thing to happen to Mon- 
day night since pro football. On Rho- 
da’s good evenings, she can produce 
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Laughs 


more laughter than Edith Bunker put to- 
gether. Even in the lady's off moments 
she is more credible than Maude and al- 
most as pulchritudinous as Mary Tyler 
Moore. 

Valerie and Mary both work for 
Mary Tyler Moore Enterprises, Inc., and 
between them they constitute a neatly 
balanced show business cartel. One of 
these leading ladies is sweet, the other 
spicy. One is conservative, the other rad- 
lib. One is tranquil, the other seems to 
have been born with sand under her 
skin. Doublehanded, they are bringing 
a new sophistication back to television 
entertainment. 


he epoch of Hollywood's great, 

and great looking film comedi- 

ennes—a group that extended 

from Carole Lombard and Con- 
stance Bennett to Jean Arthur and Lu- 
cille Ball—is as extinct as the Movie- 
tone newsreel. Robert Redford and Paul 
Newman, Donald Sutherland and El- 
liott Gould, these are the happy couples 
who now hit it big at the box office. Au- 
diences in search of funny girls have 
learned to forsake the theater for Val- 
erie and Mary on the smaller screen. 
Mary opts for the soft approach. Every 
week, as Mary Richards, the efferves- 
cent assistant TV producer, she man- 
ages to discover fresh comic possibilities 
in herself and her supporting cast. It in- 
cludes the crusty chief (Edward Asner), 
the acidulous news writer (Gavin Mac- 
Leod), the feline landlady (Cloris Leach- 
man), the anchor man with the pear- 
shaped tones and the pea-shaped brain 
(Ted Knight), plus a gaggle of hilarious 
performers who have all developed fol- 
lowings of their own. On Mary’s shows, 
nothing is sacred and few things are pro- 
fane: sex, inflation, urban miseries and 
small-time office politics are alive and 
laughing on prime time. 

On her new season’s series, only one 
priceless ingredient is missing—her 
longtime Minneapolis neighbor, Rhoda 
Morgenstern. For four years Valerie 
Harper impersonated that adamantime 
Jewish waif and grew more skilled with 
each show. This year, in the best show- 
business tradition, she was strong 
enough to spin off to her own produc- 
tion. Her new series has relocated her 
in Manhattan, where Rhoda has active- 
ly searched for an apartment, a job and 
a man—and miraculously found all 
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three. She has also found a supporting 
cast that rivals Mary’s: Harold Gould 
(Pop), who helped sharpen The Sting; 
Nancy Walker (Ma), a former stage co- 
medienne whose timing could be used 
to set observatory clocks; Julie Kavner 
(Rhoda’s sister Brenda), a fresh face 
with an oversized appetite and talent to 
match. Rhoda has even been given a 
fiancé, Joe (David Groh), On Oct. 28 
they will exchange vows, rings and one- 
liners in an expanded one-hour special 
starring Mary and Rhoda. 

It ought to be the top-rated comedy 
of the year. It will join—perhaps for the 
last time—two of the prettiest, wittiest 
comics in Hollywood. Mary can wrap 
an insult in velvet and put down a lover 
so gently that he never knows what hap- 
pened until he wakes up on the side- 
walk outside her apartment. Valerie can 
sketch a character with a series of 
straight lines and give an audience a sol- 
id minute of funny faces—without spill- 
ing a grain of makeup or a scintilla of 
style. 


he weekend watchers have been 

in love with Mary for years. They 

have been tracking Hurricane 

Rhoda for almost as long. She was 
in fact born in the original Mary Tyler 
Moore pilot show, a zaftig 150-pounder 
who made everybody grin—everybody 
except the first preview audience, a 
group randomly selected by CBS pro- 
grammers. Those 300 sages found the 
tough-talking, overweight neighbor “a 
negative character.” 

MTM developed that negative any- 
way, and it proved another picture en- 
tirely. Rhoda turned out to be a close 
relative of Tevye, a fiddler on the rueful 
whose face could shine with puzzlement 
as well as wisdom while she searched 
for career, meaning, laughs, irony and 
that sine qua non of the not-quite-lib- 
erated Msfit, a husband 


RHODA: What am I? I'm not mar- 
ried, Im not engaged—I'm not even 
pinned. I bet Hallmark doesn't even have 
a card for me! 


Much of Rhoda's success derives 
from its parents, MTM Enterprises and 
the company’s magisterial executive, 
Grant Tinker, 48. The lean-jawed New 
Englander who was lucky enough to 
marry Mary Tyler Moore was also can- 
ny enough to surround her with the best 
talent in the business. “My career,” he 
says, “has been an inexorable march to 
get as close as I could to the creative 
product, working through people who 
made the shows.”” That march included 
stints at NBC and 20th Century-Fox, 
where he developed a sure instinct for 
commercial comedy and new talent, in- 
cluding Writer-Producers James Brooks 


FROM TOP: MARY, AGED 5; 
ON DICK VAN DYKE SHOW IN 1963; 
DANCING ON MTM SET 


and Allan Burns (see box page 60), the 
creators of both The Mary Tyler Moore 
Show and Rhoda. Yet, as Tinker is the 
first to acknowledge, every superseries 
owes its real velocity to its star. Mary 
Tyler Moore speaks for herself; her 
name is enough to attract 31 million 
viewers every Saturday night. Rhoda's 
secret is Valerie Harper, a soft-voiced, 
serious actress with a rare gift of gag. 
The only expression Valerie Harper 
cannot seem to register is vanity. “I'm 
not a star,” she insists. “I’m the same 
old shlep I always have been.” She has 
it backwards; Valerie is no shlep; she is 
the same star she always has been, only 
now she is being paid like one—about 
$15,000 a show. This sudden rise in for- 
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MARY TYLER MOORE 
No need to be stroked. 


tune has done worlds for her wallet but 
little for her psyche. Last week, in a rare 
moment of leisure, she confessed a re- 
cent dream to TIME Correspondent Leo 
Janos. “My three favorite actresses in 
the world—Anna Magnani, Anne Ban- 
croft and Maureen Stapleton—invited 
me to perform with them in a play. I 
pleaded that I didn’t know the part, but 
they told me not to worry; then they glid- 
ed through a glass door and escorted me 
onto the stage. I stood there befuddled 
and speechless while they performed 
brilliantly. It was a classic actress's 
nightmare.” 

That bad dream is born of restless 
self-doubt. The daughter of a hockey 
player turned salesman, Valerie car- 
omed from Canada across the U.S. with 
her parents until they were divorced 
Wherever she went, the chunky, shiny- 
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eyed kid kept up her dancing lessons. 
Mrs. Harper was sure that her little girl 
could perform for considerably more 
than kicks, and Mama knew best. By 
the time Valerie was 15, she was danc- 
ing in specialty numbers at Radio City 
Music Hall. “It was $70 a week, four 
shows a day,” recalls the would-be 
Rockette, “forming shapes of Presidents’ 
heads or twirling umbrellas—really 
class stuff.” It took a while to graduate 
from that class. Val was next seen in 
the chorus of Li? Abner, a musical that 
toured Las Vegas, then was filmed in 
Hollywood. During her stay in town, 
Valerie failed to contract anything but 
hepatitis. “The doctor told me to eat lots 
of bread and sugar to keep my strength 
up,” she says. “What went up was my 
weight—from about 130 to 150.” 


HOCKEY STAR: Rhoda, I'm not talk- 
ing about a one-night stand. We're in 
town till Thursday. 


Back in New York City, she had a 
Rhoda-like private life: “All I saw in 


friends or guys who were like brothers. 
Serious dancers didn’t get the heavy 
dates. The dancers who really scored 
were the nightclub chorines.” In 1964 
the fraternal dates were replaced per- 
manently by Second City Actor Dick 
Schaal. Valerie joined her new hus- 
band’s troupe and learned the fine art 
of improvisation. 


etween industrial shows and 
Broadway musicals— Wildcat, 

Take Me Along—the dancer-ac- 

tress became involved in a ca- 
cophony of labor disputes. She picketed 
General Motors for more integrated in- 
dustrial shows and demonstrated for 
more blacks in Producer David Mer- 
rick’s musicals. “One of the GM exec- 
utives used to wink at me,” says Val- 
erie. “David Merrick, whom we called 
the Prince of Darkness, came out and 
said, “You'll never work for me again.’ ” 
An accurate forecast but an unnec- 
essary one. After a few more picketing 
assignments—notably antiwar demon- 
strations in New York and the Poor Peo- 





ple’s March on Washington—Valerie 
and Dick moved to Los Angeles, where 
Schaal founded his own theater compa- 
ny, including Valerie, who acquired 
some polish and a few more ounces. 
When she heard that MTM was audi- 
tioning for the part of a Bronx Jewish 
girl, she tried out without much hope: 
“I'm not Jewish, not from New York, 
and I have a small shiksa nose.” She 
was, in fact, a lapsed Catholic, but she 
had a flawless ear for intonation. After 
considering more than 50 actresses for 
the part, Mary beamed at Valerie and 
said the magic words: “That’s Rhoda.” 


Mom: How come you're not wearing 
a bra? 

RuHopA: Ma, I'm 33 years old. 

Mom: That's all the more reason. 


After long seasons of Big Rhoda 
jokes, the star finally put her weight 
—and her foot—down. Viewers had 
long suspected that underneath the 
avoirdupois there was a slim beau- 
ty screaming to get out. Now she 
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Hollywood’s Hot Hyphens 


Last week four weary, bleary men sat at Art’s Deli, resting 
from their rewrites of Rhoda. James Brooks turned to his fellow 
writer-producers, Allan Burns, David Davis and Lorenzo Mu- 
sic. “Why open with the fruit salad?” he asked, blue-penciling 
the menu. “Let’s get to the zinger—we move the pastrami up, 
segue to the coleslaw, go for the laugh with the knockwurst.” 

His colleagues saw nothing unusual about the revisions; they 
had simply forgotten to turn off their brains. It is an occupa- 
tional disease of the group. Ever since the creation of The Mary 
Tyler Moore Show, they have been Hollywood's hottest hyphens 
—the trade term for writer-producers. 

a 

None of the men bears a familiar face, but viewers would rec- 
ognize Music’s voice—he is the unseen doorman, Carlton, on 
Rhoda. As for Brooks, his cackle can be heard in the audience 
of many MTM shows, breaking up at his own jokes. With two 
good reasons: the gags are hilarious and, more significant, they 
are worth about $1,000 per punch line. Not so long ago, Brooks’ 
rates were far less inflationary. He broke in as a junior writer at 
Wolper Productions. “The senior documentary writers used to 
call the juniors ‘the animals,’” he recalls. “When they were 
through with a telephone they'd toss it over their shoulders and 
let one of the animals hang it up for them. I ran from that 
place.” 

The animal never looked 
back. For years, he freelanced 
scripts for unpromising sitcoms. 
In 1969 he developed the con- 
cept for the classroom comedy- 
drama Room 222. The show's 
producer was Allan Burns, a 
veteran writer who had won his 
first Emmy. They became the 
creative cornerstones of MTM 
Enterprises and the most unlike- 
ly and profitable collaboration 
since Kaufman and Hart. 
Bearded and rumpled, Brooks, 
35, gives the impression ofa den- 
im bedspread on its way to the 
Laundromat. Burns, 39, is reso- 
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emerged funnier than ever—and too big 





lutely Beverly Hills modish. Brooks is divorced and spends his off 
hours ata Malibu Beach house. Burns, the married father of three, 
is a tennis-playing resident of suburban Mandeville Canyon. 

In 1970, Grant Tinker was seeking a new TV format for his 
wife. In the lineaments of the odd couple he thought he dis- 
cerned the aura of “electronic Neil Simons.” Tinker’s instinct 
was infallible, his supervision minimal. Left to their own de- 
vices, the collaborators mixed their unique amalgam of chance 
and choice. Recalls Brooks: “We decided that a television sta- 
tion would be a perfect locale for Mary Tyler Moore because of 
the strong supporting characters you find in any newsroom.” 
Adds Burns: “We chose Minnesota when one of the writers be- 
gan talking about the strengths and weaknesses of the Vikings.” 

There were no weaknesses in MTM Enterprises, Inc. In four 
astonishing years the company has become a source and a 
scourge, amply rewarding the hyphens—then urging them to 
top themselves with new and better shows. This year Brooks 
and Burns created two new comedies, Rhoda and Friends and 
Lovers, almost tripling their incomes (now more than $300,000 
a year each) and their work loads. 

. 

Still, after more than 170 MTM shows, the polish remains 
so high that viewers can see their own faces in the surface. The 
MTM touch has become synonymous with Midas’—up to and in- 
cluding some of the unpleasant side effects. “We're working 18- 
hour days, six days a week,” admits Burns, who is confident that 
for pressure and unreasonable hours, television is the worst busi- 
ness in the world. The easiest show for the two is Mary's. “We 
know the characters so well,” 
says Burns. “For opposite rea- 
sons, the Paul Sand show is the 
most difficult. We are pleased 
with about four out of the twelve 
shows.” 

To relieve the pressure, 
Brooks employs unique measur- 
ing devices for jokes. A buzzer 
signifies lines with less than 
unanimous approval. A gag that 
breaks up their colleagues trig- 
gers a music box that plays The 
Impossible Dream. From the 
sound of music issuing from the 
MTM offices, the dream gets 
more possible every day. 


ALLAN BURNS 
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“If you want to give a flying fish some competition 
...try Hydrofoil Skiing in Corfu’ 

























3 “Hydrofoil skiing gives 

2 you alift you don’t get 

Z iB) i : from regular skiing. You 
SI q vies ; Ss start out at surface level 

e Nab ; pent ; and reach an elevation 

of about four feet. The 
excitement comes as you 
realize that you're sailing 
two elements. ..air and 
water. But you'd better have 
a little tightrope walker in 
you to master the sport. 


“Carol, who'd been looking 
like an airborne water 
nymph, lost her balance 
first. | took the plunge 
shortly after. But we both } 
agreed that, with practice, 
no hydrofoil could foil us. 


“Later, we toasted our 
adventure with Canadian 
Club at the Kanoni Cafe 

_ in Corfu."’ Wherever you go, 

people with taste agree C.C. is the only 

Canadian. For them, ithas a unique 

smoothness, mellowness and lightness 

no other Canadian whisky can match. 

For 116 years, it’s been in aclass by itself. 

‘The Best In The House’’* in 87 lands. 
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Four exciting best 


Frat Explorations ae 


Edge of the World 


Ross Island, Antarctica 
by Charles Neider 
Here is history, romance, natural 
science, and breathtaking 
adventure rolled into one! Neider 
is a novelist and critic who— 
from age 16 on—was obsessed 
by the dream of visiting Ant- 
arctica. As an adult, he fulfilled 
that dream, twice. Once in 1969, 
as a guest of the U.S. Navy. And 
again in 1971, aboard a Coast 
Guard icebreaker. This book is a 
rich, detailed narrative of those 
two voyages. Into it, Neider has 
woven a wealth of Antarctic 
history and lore—including the 
hae explorations of Scott, 
hackleton, and Amundsen. A 
vivid portrait of a beautiful, 
intensel 
ting and unique as the face of 
the moon! “Wonderful...by far 
the most useful book about the 
Antarctic...a taste of everything 
there is down there in that 
mysterious, repellent, surrealistic 
world.’ —William F. Buckley, Jr. 
(Publisher's Edition: $14.95) 
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A Heartbeat Away 


The Investigation & Resigna- 
tion of Vice President Spiro T. 
Agnew by Richard M. Cohen & 
Jules Witcover of The Washing- 
ton Post 

In January, 1973, Spiro Agnew 
was at the height of fis influence 
and power. One of the few top 
Nixon men untouched by 
Watergate, he seemed the 
personification of forthrightness 
and integrity. But by October 
10th, he had pleaded “no 
defense” to a charge of income- 
tax evasion. He was accused of 
many other acts of corruption 


and bribery. And he was out of 

office—the first U.S. Vice 

President ever to resign in dis- 
race. How did it all happen? 

n this spellbinding book, two 
crack Washington reporters tell 
the whole story—from the first 
rumors and leaks right up to 
the climactic day of Agnew’s 
downfall. To read their authori- 
tative account is to be present 
behind the scenes at the most 
spectacular fall from grace— 
with the exception of one—in 
American political history. 
(Publisher's Edition: $10 
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Hardbound with dust jacket 


What It Is, What It Can Do to 
Your Health, How to Fight Back 
by Walter McQuade & Ann 
Aikman 
Not many books can actually 
change your life. But this one 
can! It is the first comprehensive 
report on America’s major 
health hazard—stress! It shows 
how career problems, family 
hostilities, and the tensions of 
modern living actually alter 

our rae chemistry. It brings 
orth the latest published 
research—and the authors’ own 
interviews with leading world 
medical specialists—to prove 


Movechle Frost 
American Fried 


Adventures of a Happy Eater 
by Calvin Trillin 

A joyous ode to American food 
—by a New Yorker writer who 
has been traveling the country 
since 1967. Wittily, informatively 
—and in mouthwatering detail 
—Calvin Trillin rhapsodizes 
about the crawfish-eating 
festivals of Louisiana. The fresh 
cream cheese with scallions of 
New York's Lower East Side. The 
burgers, barbecue, strip sirloin, 
and French fries of his native 
Kansas City. And much, much 
more! He also shares with you 
his rich store of anecdotes, 
experiences, and information. 
Such as a gastronomic tour of 
the Lower East Side with that 
redoubtable gourmand Zero 
Mostel. His acquaintance with 
the colorful New York pizza 
baron Fats Goldberg—whose 
diet bars him from sampling 
his own pizza. What's good to 
eat in major restaurants around 
the nation. And the location—in 
mid-America—of the single 
best eating place in the world! 
(Publisher's Edition: $6.95) 


that stress pays a major role 
not only in heart trouble, hyper- 
tension, and ulcers, but even in 
arthritis, cancer, allergies, 
migraine, and many other 
chronic diseases. Finally, 
McQuade and Aikman demon- 
strate the rich variety of solu- 
tions to stress problems. In- 
cluding biofeedback training. 
Hypnosis. Psychotherapy. 
Mysticism. The encounter 
movement. Or simply a rational 
consideration of what we really 
want out of life—and the sanest 
way to go about getting it: 
(Publisher's Edition: $7,95) 
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Newsweek Condensed Books is a convenient, inexpensive service provided by the 
Newsweek organization for people who like to be well informed and widely read. 

We select the best, most timely, most popular nonfiction works being published today. 
Then, we edit them down so that four books can fit into a single volume of just over 500 pages. 
Without taking anything away from the book's essential content. Or spirit. Or impact. 

The selections represent every category of interest. Adventure. Science. Biography. Sports. 


Politics. Theater. History. Health. And more. 


Every volume of Newsweek Condensed Books is hardbound, illustrated, and set in clear, 
readable type. Yet, we ask no more for each volume than $5.95, plus a small postage and handling 
charge. You save an average of 75% off what the books would cost in their original editions. 
Sometimes considerably more. (The four selections in your introductory volume, for example, 
would total $39.85. But you pay only $5.95. A saving of $33.90!) 

Just try Newsweek Condensed Books! See if this program isn't a great way to read all kinds 
of wonderful books you might never get around to otherwise. Books you would hate to miss! 


1O-day FREE examination offer! With FREE gift! 


To get started, simply send in the coupon—or the 
postage-free card attached. Send no money now. The 
introductory volume, shown on the opposite page, is 
yours to examine absolutely free for deve. If you're 
not delighted, simply send it back at our expense. 

If you decide to keep it, we'll bill you for $5.95 plus 
postage and handling. 

Every other month, you will receive a new volume— 
at the same low price, on the same trial basis. No 
obligation of any sort. No minimum number of books 
you must buy. You may cancel your subscription 
at any time. 
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great selections like these: 
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And just for looking at the introductory volume, you get a 
FREE GIFT: this attractive hardbound volume containing 
Newsweek's illustrated conden- 
sation of SURVIVE THE 
SAVAGE SEA by Dougal 
Robertson. A harrowing, yer 
deeply inspiring true sto 

a shipwrecked family's 38 day 
ordeal in the Pacific. Ernest K. 
Gann called it “one of the 

great endurance classics of 

all time.” It is yours to keep— 
unconditionally —if you take 
advantage of this 10-day 

trial offer on Newsweek 
Condensed Books. 
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to stay put. Thus Rhoda was born. 

But new security does not mean san- 
guinity. Valerie is still making her fed- 
eral and local protests. “When Nixon 
fired Cox,” she remembers, “I fired off 
a beauty of a telegram, and when Ford 
pardoned Nixon, I sat up half the night 
composing a wire about how ashamed 
he made me feel to be an American. 
The White House knows me by now.” 

Nor does she pull her punch lines 
backstage. On an upcoming show, Rho- 
da suspects that she’s pregnant. The 
script called for her to say to the doc- 
tor: “I’m 33—I've just got under the 
wire, huh?” Valerie complained, “Hey, 
people get married at 33. What do we 
say to them?” The joke was expunged. 

Valerie’s demands are, in the end, a 
minor part of the MTM schedule. Both 
Rhoda and The Mary Tyler Moore Show 
are filmed on the spot where Mack Sen- 
nett once ran his fun factory. It is as de- 
lightful to work there in 1974 as it must 
have been in old Celluloid City. 

Edward Asner, who plays Mary's 
on-screen boss, speaks for all MTM per- 
sonnel when he says, “We never get 
bored around here. The scripts are too 
good.” 


MARY: So she dates the station man- 
ager. So they become good friends . . . very 
good friends. Why does that necessarily 
mean she’s going to get your job? 

SUE ANN: How do you think I got 
it? 


The MTM success is, of course, mu- 
tual property; the syndication rights on 
her current shows alone would make 
Mary a millionairess, But her husband, 
Grant Tinker, has exclusive property 
rights to all the pressures of success. In 
addition to the long-running Mary Ty- 
ler Moore and Bob Newhart shows, plus 
the overnight smash Rhoda, his com- 
pany has been churning out a series of 
series. All bear the MTM trademark—a 
strong comic idea and a stronger sup- 
porting cast. But even these cannot guar- 
antee infallibility. One show, the can- 
tankerous new The Texas Wheelers, is 
Tinker’s first failure, a comedy that gut- 
tered out because of low ratings. “My 
hope is that ABC will start it all over 
again, because the show never did get 
out of the gate,” says the chief execu- 
tive. Even if it is permanently canceled, 
the loss will be less than catastrophic; 
ABC will have to pay for nine shows 
that are already in the film cans. An- 
other MTM show, Friends and Lovers, 
may be one of the year’s most original 
sitcoms, even though the adventures of 
a Boston bassist, played by the delight- 
fully eccentric comedian Paul Sand, 
have not enjoyed a Rhoda-like begin- 
ning. “Sand,” admits Tinker, “is mak- 
ing an uphill run.” Happily, he is win- 
ning that race; last week Friends and 
Lovers climbed up to ninth in the ratings. 

In January, production will begin on 
Second Start, starring Bob Crane (Ho- 
gan’s Heroes). The premise shows prom- 
ise: a 40-year-old insurance executive 
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forsakes his job to attend medical school, 
skirmishing with wife and 14-year-old 
daughter while he crams for exams. 
Next year MTM Enterprises will depart 
from the comedy situation to produce 
two dramatic series. 

That scheduling is not calculated to 
sweeten the disposition or lower the 
blood pressure. Tinker, the peripatetic 
executive, has been suffering from mi- 
graine headaches. One night this month 
he tossed restlessly in bed longing for 
some hobby to take his mind off office 
problems. Mary’s suggestion could have 
come from one of her scripts: “How 
about mending injured birds?” 


t such moments, the Mary Rich- 

ards of the show and the Mary 

Tyler Moore of real life seem in- 

distinguishable. Both are relent- 
lessly optimistic and almost without ego. 
As Mary the actress confesses, “I don’t 
have to prove every week that I’m a star. 
I don’t have to be stroked all the time. I 
enjoy being part of an ensemble.” 

That group has brought the M7M 
Showa slew of Emmies—always for oth- 
ers, never for Mary. Last year the debt 
was finally canceled when she received 
an Emmy for the best star in a leading 
comedy role. As far as Mary was con- 
cerned, it was just another sunny thing 
that happened on the way to the studio. 

There is in fact a large gap between 
the show girl and the real one. For a 
long while, Mary’s life was a string of sit- 
uations without comedy. Like Valerie, 
Mary Tyler Moore is a lapsed Catholic 
and an early starter. The day after she 
graduated from high school in Los An- 
geles, where her father worked for a util- 
ity company, the young actress won her 
first TV assignment. She was unforget- 
table as Happy Hotpoint, a sexless elf 
in appliance commercials. “Nothing can 
surpass the thrill when I saw myself on 
television,” she remembers. “In fact, I 
was so excited I almost forgot about the 
pain. I was supposed to be a flat-chest- 
ed neuter elf. Well, I wasn’t flat-chest- 
ed, and it was painful.” 

At 17, the elf wed a 27-year-old 
salesman, Richard Meeker. “I used him 
as a way to get out of the house,” Mary 
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confesses. “It was a pathetic reason to 
get married.” Soon after the Meekers’ 
son Richard was born, Mary landed her 
first dramatic television role. It was 
Happy Hotpoint all over again. As the 
velvet-voiced secretary on Richard Di- 
amond, Mary was invisible, save for her 
hands and legs. 

Still, they were nice legs, and it was 
better than being entirely off-camera 
Mary was soon interviewed for the role 
of Danny Thomas’ daughter in Make 
Room for Daddy. \t was an epochal au- 
dition. Thomas turned her down gent- 
ly: “With a nose like yours, my dear, 
you don’t look like you belong to me.” 
But a few years later, when Thomas was 
casting The Dick Van Dyke Show, he 
called for “the girl with the three names 
and the smile.” By then Mary’s mar- 
riage was all but finished; it was finally 
canceled in its eleventh year. 

While the pilot for The Dick Van 
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Dyke Show was being filmed, the recent- 
ly separated Mary was introduced to an 
NBC executive whose own marriage 
had just dissolved. Mary and Grant were 
married three years later. The network 
elevated Tinker to vice president in the 
programming department and made his 
headquarters Burbank, Calif., where his 
bride happened to be working. A five- 
year idyll ended in 1966, when NBC or- 
dered Tinker back to Manhattan, and 
Dick Van Dyke decided to leave his 
show to pursue a film career. 

“T hated living in New York again,” 
says Tinker. “I didn’t stay a year and 
asked them to let me out of my 
contract.” In the 
meantime, his wife 
tried Broadway— 
and found fiasco. 
The show was the 
Broadway musicali- 
zation of Truman 
Capote’s Breakfast 
at Tiffany's. After 
disastrous previews, 
Breakfast was cere- 
moniously folded by 
Producer David 
Merrick, who was 
no kinder to Mary 
than he was to Val- 
erie; the Prince of 
Darkness referred 
to the flop as “my 
Bay of Pigs.” 

Back in Holly- 
wood, says Mary, “I 
told everybody that doing Breakfast at 
Tiffany's had strengthened and enriched 
me and that I had developed valuable 
scar tissue to make me tougher. Except 
that none of that was true.” 


Lou: J can't see myself with that sort 
of woman. 

MARY: How many men is a woman 
allowed to have before she becomes “that 
sort of woman?” 

Lou: Six. 


There was more scar tissue to come. 
“Tl never forget going to a movie pre- 
miére,” she recalls, “and being shoved 
out of the way by a screaming mob of 
photographers. ‘Step aside, lady,’ said 
one of them, ‘here comes Marlo Thom- 
as.’ No one would ever step aside for 
Mary any more—or so it seemed at the 
time. After a miscarriage, doctors dis- 
covered that she was severely diabetic. 
Since then she has had to give herself 
two insulin shots a day. 

After the sadness of the late '60s, 
Mary needed some good news. It came 
from Dick Van Dyke. If the comedian 
had inadvertently ruined her career by 
quitting his show, he advertently re- 
stored it in 1969 when he appeared with 
his old co-star in a nostalgic special. The 
show drew enormous ratings and crit- 
ical acclaim. CBS offered Mary the se- 
ries of her choice. Given her husband’s 
producing skills, the Neil Simon-and- 
soda scripts and the cast of aces, Mary 
soon owned Saturday night. 


ENTERPRISES, INC. 
PRODUCTION 


The success came too late to turn 
her head. She flashed the same radiant 
smile for double takes or disasters—in- 
cluding last year’s two-month estrange- 
ment from Grant. Even now, no one, 
perhaps not even the principals, knows 
exactly what went wrong. It is a mark 
of Tinker’s corner-office manner that he 
refers to the relationship as a kind of 
long-running show that had somehow 
slipped in the marital Nielsens. “We 
didn’t have one of those grand jarring ar- 
guments,” he says. “We had a great mar- 
riage from the beginning, but it had fall- 
en below that standard.” 


MARY: I think you're asking a lot of 
personal questions you have no right to 
ask. 

Lou: You know you've got spunk? | 
hate spunk. 





Mary adds that “one cause of the 
separation was that I was too depen- 
dent on Grant, my best and only friend. 
I leaned on him too much.” The air-con- 
ditioned temperament and the dispas- 
sionate self-analysis often make her 
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seem to be an ice princess. But occa- 
sionally friends, and even viewers will 
catch a sudden, instantly covered vul- 
nerability, an intimation that all is not 
Happy Hotpoint redivivus. Indeed 
Mary’s own preference is not for her 
show’s merry confrontations but for the 
occasional crying scenes. “Mostly,” she 
says, “because I do them well. There’s 
a childlike quality in those scenes that I 
treasure.” They are also a pressure valve. 
On one memorable show, Mary wailed 
to her boss, “You don’t know what it’s 
like being a perky cute person. No one 


realizes what’s bubbling underneath: the 
doubts, fears, worries, tensions.” She 
played it for laughs, but the scene had 
an undertow of genuine melancholy 
—and worked twice as well because of 
the contrast. 

Since the reconciliation, Mary seems 
less likely to need the breakdown bits. 
Her manic dieting has ceased. “Grant 
says it’s all well and good,” claims Mary, 
“but to remember that somewhere along 
the line Totie Fields looked like me on 
the way up.” Still, the ex-dancer works 
with a ballet instructor four days a week 
and remains vain enough not to watch 
her old Dick Van Dyke shows because 
“it’s like Dorian Gray 
in reverse,” 

Yet if the doyenne 
of sitcoms has altered 
her appearance, her 
off-screen life-style 
remains the same. At 
odd hours of the day 
Mary rattles around 
in her Bel-Air man- 
sion overlooking the 
sixth hole of a mani- 
cured country club. 
“You can hear a lot 
of ‘goddammits’ and 


‘s.o.b.s’ coming up 
through the win- 
dows,’ she says. 


Much of the time the 
sounds echo in empty 
rooms. Her son Rich- 
ard, 18, has left the 
Tinker home to live with his father. 

Unlike her confidante, Mary sends 
no White House telegrams and pickets 
no establishments; indeed she is some- 
thing of an establishment herself. Her 
off-screen energies are principally di- 
rected toward her adopted children: the 
programs of the fall and winter sched- 
ule. The one closest to her affections is 
Rhoda—just as Valerie's favorite show 
remains Mary Tyler Moore's. 

Between them, the two very differ- 
ent, identical comediennes are the sea- 
son’s brightest clowns. On every show 
they prove that women need not be ding- 
bats or contralto foghorns to win ap- 
plause or affection. Almost alone, they 
are bringing back the forgotten tradi- 
tion of the beautiful clown. From the 
look of the ladies and the sound of their 
followers, TV ‘74 has a glow that ex- 
tends to viewers who may yet be wit- 
nessing television’s true Golden Age of 
comedy—stronger and longer than the 
one in the °*50s. Indeed, Mary Tyler 
Moore and Valerie Harper are enough 
to make almost anyone forget the com- 
edies of the past. And even the crustiest 
nostalgia buffs cannot ponder Rhoda or 
The MTM Show without admitting that 
on these long autumn evenings, all that 
glitters is not old. 





CRANE IN START 


MARY: Who cares if our ratings go 
down a few points? 

TED: Right. So long as the people 
keep watching. 
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Maybe you never spoke 
to him about drinking. 
But you've told him plenty. 
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On the subject of drinking, it’s not only what you say, 
it’s how you act. 

In the family and community where solid values and 
moderation are a way of life, youngsters develop a sense 
of responsibility towards liquor—and living. 

If some day they decide to use liquor, chances are they’!] 
use common sense with it. They won’t try to twist the 
arms of friends who choose not to drink. And if any friend 
constantly drinks too much, they’ll figure it’s a sign of 
sickness, not machismo. 

For young and old, the same basic principle applies: 


If you choose to drink, drink responsibly. 


DISTILLED SPIRITS COUNCIL OF THE UNITED STATES 
1300 Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D.C. 20004 
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Will Pulsar change the way 


Pulsar, the phenomenon made in America, 


is not just another fine timepiece; 


it is a solid-state Time Computer® with no moving parts. 


Wi On April 20, 1972, Pulsar, the Time Computer 
was announced as “‘the first completely new 
way to tell time in 500 years.” 

Since then, it has established itself as some- 
thing decidedly out of the ordinary. 


Pulsar was called the “new international status 
symbol” on coast-to-coast TV. 

Pulsar delighted one of the world’s last em- 
perors when he received it as a birthday gift. 
Pulsar is seen on the wrists of celebrities: 
diplomats, senators, governors, and some of 
the biggest box office names in show business. 
Pulsar was called “the new ‘in’ watch that 
every man wants” by the New York Times. 


What is behind all the excitement? 
Pulsar neither looks nor works like a conventional 
watch. It presents a handsome, ruby red face to 
the world until you press a button. Then it 
flashes the time digitally, guaranteed accurate to 
within 60 seconds a year! (Timing will be adjusted 
to this tolerance if necessary.) 

Pulsar is frequently more accurate than time 
sources used by your local telephone company, 
radio stations, or television stations. This is why 
world-wide time stations are listed in the Pulsar 
directions folder. They carry time signals pre- 
cise enough to permit you to check the accuracy 
of your Pulsar Time Computer. 


Remarkably reliable and easy to maintain 
A custom designed patented Computer module 
with a large scale integrated circuit containing 
over 1500 transistors replaces the works of the 
conventional watch. 

There are no moving parts. Nothing to wear 
out, run down, or wind up. Pulsar needs no 
routine maintenance, oiling or cleaning. 


Pulsar is designed to endure 
In tests, impact 2500 times the force of gravity 
has not harmed Pulsar. 

Every case is tested to a depth of 100 feet anc 
Pulsar is completely water resistant as long as 
case and time screen remain intact. (The pust 
buttons contain magnets so no holes through the 
case are necessary.) The magnets activate mil: 
lion cycle switches. (Million cycle means they’re 
supposed to work at least a million times before 
wearing out.) 

The little solid-state lamps (called LED for 
Light-Emitting Diodes) that light the numeral 
on the time screen should retain over 80% of 
their original brightness after 100 years of con- 
tinuous use. If you check the time 25 times a day, 
they should last you for several thousand years. 


Other Pulsar exclusives 
The calendar in the new Pulsar Date/Command 
has a high I.Q. It knows the difference between 
a 30 and 31-day month and makes the change 
automatically. 

The Pulsar light sensor adjusts the intensity 
of the digital time display to provide the best 
visibility for the light conditions. 

The ruby red time screen is made of tempered 
glass that is scratch resistant and next door to 
unbreakable. 

Because we want owning a Pulsar to be a 
totally satisfying experience, only a few fine 
stores noted for outstanding service are per- 
mitted to handle Pulsar. 

This year, give yourself the rare pleasure of 
owning a Pulsar. For FREE BROCHURE illustrated 
in color, write Time Computer Inc., subsidiary of 
HMW Industries Inc., Dept. TM-104, Box 1707, 
Lancaster, Pa. 17604. In Canada: Henry Birks 
& Sons, Ltd. 


the world tells time? 


Pulsar 


PRESS FOR 
MONTH 
AND DATE 


WAM dae 


. THE TIME COMPUTER® 
Proud. Prodyot of U.S.A. 
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Each tells month and date as well as 
time. In 14 kt. gold-filled case with 
matching b racel let, the Pulsar Date/ 
Command, $395. In stainless steel, 
Pulsar Date II, Other models very 
modestly pr 85 to $2500. 









Unprecedented 
3-year guarantee 


The performance of the Time 
Computer module in each 
Pulsar is unconditionally guar- 
anteed for three years from 
the date of original purchase. 
In the unlikely event that the 
Computer malfunctions within 
the guarantee period, your 
Pulsar jeweler will replace the 
entire module free of charge. 
If he has no replacement in 
stock, he will send your Pulsar 
to us and we will repair or re- 
place the module and have it 
on its way back to you within 
2 working days from the time 
of receipt. (Guarantee does not 
cover power cells nor apply if 
module has been damaged by 
abuse or accident.) 








The idea is to send % million conversations at one time. 


Americans make over 312 billion 
interstate calls each year. 

And that number of calls will more 
than triple by the mid-1980's. 

How will the Bell System handle this 
dramatically increased demand? 

Part of the answer may be millimeter 
waveguide, a new high-capacity trans- 
mission system being developed by 
Western Electric and Bell Labs. 

Harnessing radio waves only a few 
millimeters long, this system can carry 
233,000 conversations at one time, 
through mile after mile of copper-lined 
tubing just 2’2 inches in diameter. 





But to work satisfactorily, the tubing 
must be near-perfect. So the people 
at Western Electric helped develop 
the know-how to make the most precise 
tubing in the world. 

Which, in itself, may not set the 
world back on its heels. But the 
partnership of Bell Labs’ innovative- 
ness, your Bell Telephone Company's 
needs and Western Electric's manufac- 
turing capabilities adds up to this 
simple thought: 

Your call may be only one in 3% 
billion. But we're doing everything we 
can to help it on its way. 


(ay Western Electric 


We make things that bring people closer. 
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New Curl in Town 


When permanents first came into 
fashion, not only a woman’s hairdresser 
but everyone else too knew for sure 
The springy mass of kinky curls that 
at best looked like Shirley Temple's 
and at worst like a Brillo pad was all 
too easy to identify. Women eventually 
smartened up and went straight, turn- 
ing to the long, sometimes stringy look 
of the late 60s and early °70s. Now 
the curls are back, thanks to a hairdo 
dubbed the “unpermanent.” 

This new twist to an old curl looks 
very little like its predecessor. Instead 
of tightening into frizzy ringlets, the hair 
strands fluff out in graceful waves or very 
floppy curls—what celebrated Coiffeur 
Vidal Sassoon calls a “marvelous, curly 
‘Greek boy’ look.” As another hairdress- 
er puts it: “The difference between the 
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MALE CUSTOMER GETS AN UNPERMANENT 
The secret is the solution. 


old permanent and a careful unperma- 
nent is the difference between your first 
dress and a Balenciaga.” 

The secret behind the unpermanent 
is a new kind of odorless setting solu- 
tion that is much milder than the old 
stuff and produces a looser curl. More- 
over, the choice of rollers is generally 
the sausage-sized ones instead of the fa- 
miliar skinny kind used for the standard 
permanent. After the hair has been set, 
the stylist applies the lotion—sometimes 
uniformly, often just on some parts of 
the head, leaving the remainder of the 
hair straight for an unusual textured ef- 
fect. Once this is done, the hair is par- 
tially dried under a heat lamp in a scant 
20 minutes, then blown fully dry. 

Unpermanents first appeared a few 
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Heres the 


difference 
your life 


- | Underwriter 


makes. 


me 


Simply put—when it comes to making 
sure that life and health insurance 
really do the best possible job in solving 
some of your major financial problems, 
your life underwriter can be invaluable. 
Why? 


He listens—to your hopes and 
expectations... for yourself, your family, 
your business. He’s interested in your 
own unique problems and objectives. 


He advises—draw ing on his 
professional experience and training, 
your life underwriter will tailor a 
program that’s individually yours and 
fits your budget. 


He serves -you can count on his 
service as your needs and objectives 
require attention, both routinely and as 
a result of changing circumstances. 


He’s there—right on the spot—to put 
it all together and to keep it together 
without loopholes or costly overlaps. 

Talk to your life underwriter, one of 
900,000 men and women in life and 
health insurance who can make a 
difference in your life. He'll inspire 
your confidence with his sincere interest 
and professional expertise. He'll keep 
your confidence by being there, always 
ready and willing to serve. 


Your life underwriter... 
someone you can talk to. 





Remember the Mass when you 
first thought, That could be me 
up there? And how you almost 
burst with the wonder and awe 
of it? There was an excitement 
and joy in your life in those 
days that nothing since has 
come close to—wasn’t there? 
That boy you were may have 
been wiser than the man you 
are. When Jesus was twelve, he 
told his parents, “I must be 
about my Father’s business.” 


That boy who 
wanted to be a priest 
is still within you. Listen to him. 


He knew, as you knew. 

We Trinitarians have been 
about our Father’s business for 
nearly 800 years. It’s the best 
work there is, and it gets bet- 
ter every day. You can be part 
of this special happiness. 

Doubt no more, wait no 
longer — we have candles only 
you can light. 

Let the boy truly become the 
man he was meant to be. 

Come home. 


Come home. 


Father Joseph, Grey Rock, Garrison, Maryland 21055 
Dear Father Joseph: Please write to me, I want to know more. 


Name 


Address 


¥ 


If you can't join us, aM help us with your prayers. And send for a 


supply of our beauti 
the offerings as you use them.) 


ul Mass Cards to keep on hand. (You may send 


ORDER OF THE MOST HOLY TRINITY 


A ROMAN CATHOLIC COMMUNITY OF PRIESTS, BROTHERS AND SISTERS. 


Founded 1198 — the oldest order of friars in the Church. 
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seasons ago, but have just begun to catch 
on. Stylists at Superhair, a Manhattan 
salon, now do about 18 a day compared 
with five a week last year. At Chicago's 
Mark Benaim salon, requests for the new 
hairdo have doubled. 

What is most remarkable about the 
run on curls is that males are involved 
As Paul Mitchell, co-owner of Super- 
hair, puts it: “A few years ago, if a fel- 
low agreed to a permanent, he'd ask to 
be closeted in a room alone. It was rath- 
er like going to the bathroom.” Now 
men sit around Superhair and countless 
other salons with a head full of rollers 
while their unperm sets. Confided Da- 
vid Silverman, 22, from North Miami 
Beach: “I was tired of the long, straggly 
hair that always knotted. They say with 
this new style I can let it blow in the 
wind and it will go right back again.” 
Some men even bring their girl friends 
along for an unpermanent. Their order 
to the stylist: “His and hers.” 


Tivoli’s Victorian Man 


A time machine, as envisioned by 
H.G. Wells and other romantics, actu- 
ally exists in the remote upstate New 
York hamlet of Tivoli (pop. 800). It is 
embodied in Lawrence Gilbert Broad- 
moore, 23, who has successfully pro- 
pelled himself, not forward, but back- 
ward, into a proper Victorian environ- 
ment, Totally rejecting contemporary 
values, mores, language and technology, 
Broadmoore is a self-made relic, a Tho- 
reau in retreat from time. 

Bachelor Broadmoore looks like 
a daguerreotype of Great-Grandpapa 
Sporting a straw boater, spats, walking 
stick, wire-rimmed pince-nez, and suits 
copied from turn-of-the-century maga- 
zine illustrations, he uses a Gladstonian 
vocabulary, reserving for his strongest 
expletives such terms as “Oh perdition!” 
and “Balderdash!” He spurns television, 
the telephone, central heating, refriger- 
ation, indoor plumbing and all litera- 
ture published in the past 60 years. Thor- 
oughly true to his life-style, he supports 
himself by repairing player pianos, Vic- 
trolas, nickelodeons, and other fin de 
siécle artifacts, drawing customers from 
all over the state. 

A nut? By no means. An eccentric? 
Certainly. Like Peter de Labigarre, who 
fled the French Revolution to the US. 
built the Chateau de Tivoli where the 
village now stands and planned a uto- 
pian commune there, Broadmoore is a 
refugee—not from revolution but from 
what he regards as the all-pervasive 
standardization of American life. “I like 
to imagine that I am living in the 19th 
century,” he told TIME’s Eileen Shields. 
“I call it an experiment. I am capable 
of discoursing in modern terms. But as 
soon as I am alone, I revert to my imag- 
ination, which is the past.” 

Broadmoore, the son of a Cincinnati 
wine broker, had a conventional boy- 
hood until, at 13, he began reading 19th 
century catalogues. “I was attracted by 
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In spite of inflation—Public Enemy #1... 
Ford Motor Company cars 
take less of your paycheck 
than they did 10 years ago. 





Ten years ago 
it took the average 
family 6 months’ pay 
to buy a 
1965 Ford LTD. 


Everybody remembers that in the good old days, things 
cost less 

But a lot of people forget that in the good old days, 
people took a lot less home in their paychecks 

According to the Department of Commerce, the mediar 
family income ten years ago in 1964 was $6,569. Now in 1974 
the median family income has almost doubled to $13,000 
(estimated by the New York stock brokerage firm Goldmar 
Sachs & Co.) 

And when you compare these incomes to the standard 
model sticker prices of a 1965 Ford Galaxie 500/LTD and a 
1975 Ford LTD Landau (effective September ‘64 and Septem- 
ber '74 respectively), you'll find that our new cars take less 
of an average family’s income today than in 1964—or to state 








Options shown: deluxe bumper 
group, white sidewall tires 
ond full wheel covers 


1975 LTD Landau 
it'll take them 
5 months’ pay. 


t another woy, it takes less time to earn the 1975 Ford 
Y. Ess Oe 


LTD Landau. And that 1975 Ford LTD Landau also 


a lot of standard equipment that was either op 






unavailable in ‘65. Including stee!-belted radial-ply tires, 
solid-state ignition, a 351 CID V-8, a long list of safety 
equipment, government-required emission controls, even 
wer brakes and steering 
So, the 1975 buyer works less than his ‘65 counterpart to 

earn a top of the line Ford, and he gets more car 

And that's just one example of the kind of value Ford 
Motor Company has built into all of its cars for 1975 

So, if you're thinking about buying o 1975 car, see your 
Ford or Lincoln-Mercury dealer. Because in 1975, they offer 
you a lot of car for the dollar. Now when you need it most 


1975 Ford, Mercury and Lincoln cars. 
A lot for your dollar at a time when you need it most. 
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For him itS another relay 


another heart attack 


Harvey is the very model of a heart patient. 

A manikin full of the recognizable signs and 
symptoms of heart disease. 

If you were a student doctor, you'd recognize 
something else about Harvey. 

In some ways, he’s even better than a 
live patient to study. 

With a twist of a dial he can be pro- 
grammed to reproduce any one of a 
number of common (and not so 
common) heart diseases 

Which lets a student doctor get 
experience relating one finding 
to another —on more kinds of heart 
disease than many doctors come 
across in a lifetime 

Doctors at the University of Miami 
Medical School developed this experi- 
mental manikin. The people at 
ITT designed its complex solid 
state circuitry. 

Now others are being built, 
with the same ITT circuitry, to 
help train tomorrow's doctors 


é 
MY 


When you consider that 
heart disease is the nation’s 
Number One killer, you can see 
one thing more about Harvey 

He has quite a future 


The best ideas 
ee TTT 
that help people. 





International Telephone and Telearaoh Corporation, 320 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 


















the suspenders and collars,” he explains, 
“I wanted a gold watch and chain and 
wire-rimmed spectacles instead of plas- 
tic ones.” As he acquired the accouter- 
ments of the past, “the magnetic grip of 
this way of life began to settle on me.” 
At Bard College, where he spent three 
years, he decorated and refurnished his 
room. “It was the epitome of Victorian 
gloom,” he recalls. 

Dropping out of school three years 


BROADMOORE ON ANTIQUE BRASS BED IN HIS TIVOLI, N.Y., HOUSE 


ago and settling in Tivoli, he transplant- 
ed that gloom to a six-room, rented 
house that he named “Bleakmoore,” 
evoking echoes of Emily Bronté. But he 
is by no means a recluse. At least once 
a month he invites four or five like- 
minded friends over for a “banquet” of 
turkey cooked on a 1915-vintage parlor 
stove, plays the piano (Chopin is his fa- 
vorite composer) for them or else puts 
some of his 3,500 Golden Oldie records 





Us Tareyton 


smokers 


would rather 
fight than 


switch! 


_.. Tareyton 100s ~ 
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King Size: 21 mg. “tar 


1.4 mg. nicotine 
@; av, per cigarette, FIC Report March ‘74 


on the gramophone. A_ painstaking 
craftsman who charges up to $1,500 to 
recondition an old player piano and of- 
ten works into the small hours on a job 
that excites his imagination, the squire 
of Bleakmoore is far from bleak. Indeed, 
he may well be the best-adjusted citizen 
of Tivoli. As a friend and fellow crafts- 
man puts it, “He has discovered the past 
—and it works.” 


Grape Expectations 


They may lack the grandeur of a 
Romanée-Conti '59 at $200 a bottle or 
the finesse of a Chateau Lafite Roth- 
schild ’61 (a mere $135). Yet the new 
California wines now arriving on the 
market are the best available in quan- 
tity. “For the first time in this or any 


> other country,” says a California wine- 


industry consultant, Louis R. Gomberg, 
“there is going to be a tremendous abun- 
dance of high-quality grapes. The con- 
sumer will harvest a wine-crop bounty 
the like of which has never before been 
seen.” 

The bottled bounty comes in the 
form of domestic “varietals”—wines 


made principally from the grape named 
on the label. To the averagely educated 
palate—but not the shrunken purse 
—they are hard to distinguish from 
those of Burgundy, Bordeaux and the 
Rhine. Selling at $2 or less a fifth, el- 
egantly bottled and labeled, they are the 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined | 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health | 








The Source 





In 1870, Charles Fle 
dry gin. And that's how the c 
You still enjoy the difference in the Fle 


Because it's still made with the wc 


Fleischmann’s. The world's driest gin since 1870. 
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products of more than a decade of in- 
tensive experimentation by oenologists 
and vintners who selected, planted and 
cosseted the grapes in order to make se- 
rious wines nationally available at a 
good price 

Much of the 153 million gal. of Cal- 
ifornia table wine consumed annually by 
Americans is made from plebeian 
grapes grown in California’s hot San 
Joaquin Valley, blended and sold most- 
ly by the jug. The highly cherished Eu- 
ropean wines, on the other hand—such 
aristocrats as Cabernet Sauvignon, Pi- 
not Noir, Chenin Blanc, Sauvignon 
Blanc—are made only from selected 
clones whose territory and yield are as 
strictly regulated as a royal household 
and sell in general for $8 a bottle or 
more. In fact, vagaries of the European 
climate make the great vintages as cost- 
ly as a Patou perfume. 

French Cousin. In California, by 
contrast, with an equable climate, ample 
acreage and no legal limitation on where 
any variety of grape may be grown, vint- 
ners and chemists have found that they 
can produce varietal wines fit, if not for 
a king, at least for kin. 

Such venerable California wine- 
makers as Louis Martini, Krug, Heitz 
and Wente have long marketed excel- 
lent varietal wines. But their small 
northern coastal-county vineyards kept 
supplies low and prices relatively high. 
The race to mass-produce varietals be- 
gan in the valley around 1970; statewide, 
by 1973 there were almost as many acres 
of wine vineyards planted but not yet 
producing (140,000)* as there were acres 
bearing fruit (150,000). 

The most ambitious valley varietal 
venture was launched a decade ago by 
the brothers Ernest and Julio Gallo, the 
industry's biggest but not most celebrat- 
ed producers. The results could finally 
be sampled when the firm recently be- 
gan releasing 200,000 cases of its first 
varietals on a market earlier entered by 
such other California wineries as La- 
mont and Inglenook Navelle. Among 
the best are three white wines of French 
ancestry: a dry aromatic Sauvignon 
Blanc, a smooth pale Chenin Blanc and 
a Colombard, a rich, fruity wine that is 
somewhat sweeter than its French cous- 
in. Gallo has also produced several red 
varietals, including a full-bodied Barbe- 
ra, similar to the wine grown in Italy’s 
Piedmont. A surprise to many familiar 
with European varieties is a dry, ver- 
satile rosé. 

Says Harry G. Serlis, president of 
the Wine Institute, with a touch of na- 
tionalist euphoria: “Americans will have 
wider choice, better value and superior 
knowledge of wine than most French- 
men or Italians, who go to their graves 
knowing only one or two wines.” 

Gallo alone plans to market 2.4 mil- 
lion bottles this year. There obviously is 
still gold—white and red and rosé—in 
them thar hills and valleys 


*A vine takes three to seven years to produce mar- 
ketable grapes 
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JAWIAILA 


The near place—with faraway pleasures. 


Plunge into a pool 

or into the cerulean sea 
atone of oul 

luxurious hotels 

or rental villas 


Without getting soaked. 


We have | 12 great hotels. 

Half have rooms for $10 
a day (or under) right now 
Double occupancy, with 
out meals 

(Of course you can also 
loll in $100-a-day suites.) 

Choose 

We have Fancy Hotels 
Inns. Beach hideaways 

Hotels where you break- 
fast beside the beautiful sea 


Ordineindoorsin manor 
house mahogany grandeur 

Hotels where tee-off or 
tennis courts are just out- 
side your bedroom. 

And the gardens have 
peacocks as pets. 

We even have hotels 
where “rooms” are splen- 
did cottages with living 
rooms and verandahs 

We also have 587 villas 





to rent. (One, above.) 

From $250 a week (with 
staff) to $2000 per 

Super ones to simple 

Villas owned by Lords, 
Ladies and merchants 

And one tree house 

(Book early.) 

For more about our rea- 
sonable lodgings and rich 
villas, see a travel agent or 
Jamaica Tourist Board 
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No part of this $2,800 watch is made 
more precisely than the point of a Parker 75 Classic Ball Pen. 


The point of a Parker 75 Classic Ball Pen 
is not large. Fifty points, side by side 
measure one inch 

For this pen to write the way we want 
it to—clean, crisp, without skip or blob 

the point must be as near a pertect 
sphere as we can make it 

Though we take three weeks to make 
the point pertection escapes us 

We can, however, come close. We 
allow a maximum deviation of ten- 
millionths of an inch in its sphericity 
We are equally demanding but less 


Parker 75 Classic Ball 


successful in controlling the diameter 
4 given batch of balls may vary from 
another of the same point size by 
plus or minus 100 millionths of an inch 
The stainless steel socket in which 
our point turns must also be very true 
Into the medium ball point socket 
for example, we put six channels, each 
about four-thousandths of an inch in 
width and depth. Through these the ink 
moves to the point 
The interesting thing about all this 
is we take this trouble with the 





disposable parts of the 75 Classic Ball 
Pen. These are all parts of the 
refill cartridge 


Needless to say, we worry as much 


f not more so, about those parts 
you keep 

The slender Parker 75 Classic Ball Pen 
Though it’s made up of approximations 


it does make a very nice gift 


PARKER 


Vorld’s most wanted p 
i 1s most wanted pens 





Died. Josef Krips, 72, Vienna-born 
conductor who rebuilt the musical life 
of his war-ravaged birthplace from 1945 
to 1950, later led London’s Symphony 
Orchestra, Buffalo’s Philharmonic and 
San Francisco’s resurgent symphony, 
and was renowned for mellow “singing” 
interpretations of Mozart and Beetho- 
ven; of lung cancer; in Geneva. 

- 

Died. Edward Vincent Sullivan, 73, 
gossip columnist (“Littke Old New 
York”) for the New York Daily News 
and TV impresario nonpareil; of cancer 
of the esophagus; in Manhattan. Sulli- 
van began as a sportswriter in the 
1920s, moved to the Broadway celeb- 
rity beat in the 1930s and dabbled as 
master of ceremonies in vaudeville. In 
1948, CBS tapped him as host of a va- 
riety show the network launched on a 
shoe-string budget; Sullivan hired Dean 
Martin and Jerry Lewis at $200 for his 
opener. Toast of the Town (later The Ed 
Sullivan Show) was gored by critics but 
cherished by millions of fans; their loy- 
alty kept it on the air until 1971. Sul- 
livan’s bashful, stiff-necked, tongue-tied 
and knuckle-crackingly nervous man- 
nerisms won him as much affection as 
ridicule. Comedians competed to crack 
a smile on his stony face; mimics used 


him as a lab specimen. His malaprop- 
isms became legend. “Let’s hear it for 
the Lord’s Prayer,” he once intoned af- 
ter Sergio Franchi sang that hymn. A 
shrewd judge of talent, Sullivan intro- 
duced 25,000 performers to American 
TV, many, such as Bob Hope, Elvis Pres- 
ley, the Beatles and Liza Minnelli, for 
the first time. His formula was simple: 
“Open big, have a good comedy act, put 
in something for children and keep the 
show clean.” 
a 

Died. Robert J. Kleberg Jr., 78, ba- 
ronial Texan cattleman; of stomach can- 
cer; in Houston. As president of the fam- 
ily-owned King Ranch Inc., Kleberg 
managed 12 million acres of land on four 
continents, an area larger than Belgium. 
Over four decades, he used the rich oil 
and gas revenues of King Ranch’s Tex- 
as spread (roughly the size of Rhode Is- 
land) to subsidize his first love, ranch- 
ing, and his hobby, racing horses (among 
them Assault, 1946 Triple Crown win- 
ner), When drought threatened the King 
herds in 1917, Kleberg painstakingly be- 
gan breeding Indian Brahman bulls with 
Texas shorthorns to produce a new and 
hardy breed, the Santa Gertrudis; their 
toughness enabled him to expand to 
such forbidding pastures as the Brazil- 


ian jungle, Australia’s outback and the 
plains of Morocco. Well into his 70s, the 
gauntly handsome, gimlet-eyed centi- 
millionaire rose near dawn to ride herd 
with his feudally loyal vaqueros, lasso- 
ing calves and searing them with the 
King Ranch’s running-W brand. 


. 

Died. Claude B. Cross, 80, cherubic 
Boston trial lawyer whose skills in jug- 
ular cross-examination failed to save al- 
leged Communist Agent Alger Hiss in 
1950 in his second trial for perjury, one 
of the major courtroom dramas of the 
cold war era. (The principal witness 
against Hiss was ex-Communist and for- 
mer TIME Senior Editor Whittaker 
Chambers.) Cross remained convinced 
of his client’s innocence, and was pre- 
paring a motion to re-admit Hiss, who 
is now lecturing and writing, to the Mas- 
sachusetts bar when he succumbed to 
cancer in Brookline, Mass. 

» 

Died. Edgar Charles (“Sam”) Rice, 
84, slight (5 ft. 9 in., 150 Ibs.), quick Hall 
of Fame outfielder who punched out 
2,987 base hits (his lifetime batting aver- 
age was .322) with his choppy swing in 
two decades (1915-34) of major league 
play, mostly for the Washington Sena- 
tors; of cancer; in Silver Spring, Md. 





The toughest thing about 35mm photography 


is deciding which camera to buy. 


If you're confused about 
35mm single-lens reflex cameras, 
it's no wonder. There are all kinds 
of cameras, all kinds of prices, 
and all kinds of features and 
accessories. 

Maybe we can help clear the 


alr. 


Metering systems: 
spot or averaging? 

Spot meters are best for some 
kinds of lighting situations, while 
averaging meters are best for 
others. So to get the most value 
in a camera, narrow your choices 
to the ones that offer both 


metering systems. 





The Creative Switch. 

The Mamiya/Sekor DSX 500 
and DSX 1000 incorporate both 
spot and averaging meters in one 
camera. And the exclusive 
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Creative Switch lets you pick the 
right system for each shot. It's 
located up front under the lens 
where it's handy. As you look 
through the viewfinder, an arrow 





Like a 

tells you which system you're two-year 
using. So instead of just taking Mp 
photographs, the Creative Switch ais . 
helps you create them. vaeie ot 
Lenses and accessories workman- 
to grow with. ship the 

Whatever camera you pick, first wo 
make sure it hasa variety oflenses _ years, we'll 
and accessories available. fix it free. 
Mamiya/Sekor offers a wide Sound 
range of interchangeable lenses— _ like we're talking 
from a 21mm super wide-angle your language? 
to an season pa telephoto. Plus Hore see your PB 
a variety of accessories so you jet or write: 
can build your own system as Bell & Howell Company, mamiya/ sekor 
your photographic skills and 2201 W. Howard, Dept. TM-35, Mein tro Unied Stas ty tre all € Howe Company 
interests grow. Evanston, Ill. 60202. 


Quality is where price and 


value meet. 


Price is only one aspect in 


selecting a camera. You'll 


there are features you won't want 
to do without. At Mamiya/Sekor, 
we've got a price/value story 


that's hard to beat. 


Because we make most of our 
parts —instead of just assembling 


them—we have a quality 


too, 


(©1974 BELL 8 HOWELL COMPANY. All Rights Reserved. 
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A Synod of Ideas 


When 207 Roman Catholic prelates 
from round the world gathered at the 
Vatican last month for the fourth Syn- 
od of Bishops, they faced what appeared 
to bea “safe” topic. Pope Paul VI had re- 
jected their first choice for discussion, 
the family, which would have involved 
the bishops in such touchy issues as abor- 
tion, birth control and world population 
growth. Instead, he decreed, their topic 
should be evangelization. But just as 
Protestants have found out in the course 
of recent and heated debates, the bish- 
ops also discovered that evangelization 
is no easy subject. Spreading the Gos- 
pel these days involves ecumenical ques- 


tions, problems of communication with 
an increasingly complex world and the 
difficult issue of how the church should 
respond to struggles for social, economic 
and political justice. Indeed, after the 
synod’s first series of wide-ranging pre- 
sentations, William Cardinal Conway of 
Ireland complained that “it would need 
another Vatican Council to deal with all 
of this.” 

Activist Vision. Unlike a council, 
the four synods Pope Paul has convened 
since Vatican II have no legislative pow- 
ers; they serve mainly as an advisory 
body for the Pontiff and informal parlia- 
ment where the prelates can learn about 
one another's problems and air possible 
solutions. By the end of the synod’s third 
week, many ideas had been aired. 

Especially in Third World countries, 
many church thinkers have lately come 
to espouse an activist vision of the Gos- 
pel called “liberation theology.” Al- 
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though they often use the language of 
Marxian economic analysis to define the 
world’s ills, liberationist thinkers cite the 
Gospel to argue that Christians must 
side with the oppressed, even to the point 
of sometimes backing violent revolution. 
In his opening address, however, Pope 
Paul admonished the bishops that the 
church could never use methods that 
“are in open conflict with the spirit of the 
Gospel; neither violence, therefore, nor 
revolution, nor colonialism in any form 
will serve as a means for the church’s 
evangelizing action.” 

Despite the Pontiff's advice, a num- 
ber of bishops asked the church to take 
more risks for the world’s dispossessed. 
Stephan Cardinal Kim of Seoul, where 
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POPE PAUL VI OPENING SYNOD AS ASSEMBLED PRELATES (RIGHT) LISTEN 
A call for the church to take more risks in a complex world. 


Catholics have been fighting the repres- 
sive regime of President Park Chung 
Hee, warned that “if the church refrains 
from an all-out effort to liberate our fel- 
low man from the root causes of enslave- 
ment, she will deservedly bear the stig- 
ma of the Levite who left the wounded 
helpless by the wayside and escaped to 
his own ‘sacramental’ functions.” 
Archbishop Helder Pessoa Camara 
of Olinda and Recife, Brazil's contro- 
versial “pastor of the poor” (TIME, 
June 24), contended that “we show too 
passive a vision of Christianity. In a cer- 
tain way, we have made Marx right, by 
offering the oppressed of both the poor 
and the rich countries an opiate for the 
people. We appease our consciences by 
telling ourselves that we are charged 
with saving souls, that the Christian 
Easter is liberation from sin ... Yet we 
are pastors of human beings, charged 
{also with] their bodies. Never has any 
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one of us met a disembodied soul.” 

Inevitably, the bishops had to face 
the problem of religion’s appeal to the 
young. The church itself, several prelates 
conceded, turned off many youths. “The 
young person is looking for a model of 
Christ and the Gospel in the ministers,” 
said Archbishop John Quinn of Oklaho- 
ma City. “In the eyes of the young those 
qualities [of Jesus] that are most impor- 
tant—joy, love and kindness, patience 
and tolerance, an open mind and a will- 
ingness to listen, a spirit of compassion 
and concern, simplicity and directness 
—are often missing in the ministers ... 
[Young people] recognize the paradox of 
the joyless herald of the Good News and 
are repelled by it.” Even more strongly, 
Bernard Cardinal Alfrink of The Neth- 
erlands asked the bishops to “examine 
their consciences” to see if they did not 
“obscure the image of the church and 
damage her credibility.” 

Pope Paul had stressed in his open- 
ing speech that evangelism was a per- 
manent task of the church, that the Gos- 
pel must be preached to all, “to ensure 
that every tongue confesses that Christ 
is the only Lord and Saviour.” Yet he 
also noted that even “non-Christian re- 
ligions must no longer be regarded as ri- 
vals, but as a field of lively, respectful 
interest.” In any case, added Ireland's 
Cardinal Conway, “there must be no 
boot-in-the-door type of salesmanship.” 

New Rites. So far as other Chris- 
tian churches were concerned, some 
bishops seemed more anxious for closer 
cooperation than for recruits. Archbish- 
op Samuel Carter of Kingston, Jamai- 
ca, even called for “corporate reunion” 
between some Protestant churches and 
the Roman Catholic Church on a re- 
gional basis. “Full agreement in doctrine 
is not needed before some measure of in- 
tercommunion is allowed,” noted Car- 
ter, who urged greater development of 
joint Protestant-Catholic services. Re- 
gional union, he suggested, would even- 
tually mean the incorporation of “new 
and distinct rites with disciplines differ- 
ent from the Latin Church. This would 
involve married clergy of new Western 
rites coexisting in the same regions with 
the Latin Church.” 

Carter was not the only prelate to 
resurrect the idea of married priests. 
Recognizing that evangelization in- 
volves the whole question of the church's 
ministry, Zaire’s Joseph Cardinal Ma- 
lula asked that the bishops consider new 
ministries for which married clergy 
might be suitable. As for women’s share 
in the ministry and their possible or- 
dination as priests, Bishop Paul Ver- 
schuren of Helsinki suggested that an 
entire future synod be devoted to the 
role of women in the church. The very 
fact that such proposals could calmly be 
offered in the Pope’s presence suggests 
how open the synods have become. 
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Introducing 


GREEN PAPER NO. 9 


America's 


most surprising national resource: 


Last year about 15 million tons 
of wastepaper led a double life. 

It’s called recycling—a work- 
able reincarnation wherein paper 
can be used again and again. 

That’s important because 22 
percent of the fiber needed for 
new paper products came from 
old paper products in 1973. 

To make new paper out of old 
paper, it must be sorted to isolate 
it from other waste. For example, 
by flattening and stacking corri- 
gated boxes at stores and fac- 
tories. By recovering reusable 
office paper waste before collec- 
tion. And by keeping newspapers 
separate from home refuse. 

America could recycle more 
wastepaper. First, though, many 
more cities and communities will 
have to set up special collection 
systems. 

The American Paper Institute 
encourages local governments and 
civic and charitable groups to 
initiate wastepaper collection pro- 
grams. 

And it really works. 


For example, in Madison, Wis- 
consin, citizens bundle newspa- 
pers separately and the city’s 
garbage trucks have special racks 
for hauling the tied bundles to a 
recycling point. 

The city makes money selling 
the used newspapers. It saves 
money on disposal costs. And it 
also conserves space at the munici- 
pal landfill. That’s real economy. 

Although there’s a lot to recom- 
mend the system, it will take 
persuasion and planning to get 
programs going everywhere. There 
are three necessities: source sep- 
aration, a means of collection, 
and a market to sell the used 
paper. 


And there’s the problem of 
inertia, too. So far, people still 
don’t see a great national re- 
source when they look at their 
trash cans. 

But the day undoubtedly is 
coming when they will. In a 
resource-short world, waste is an 
unforgivable luxury. 

For a booklet answering com- 
mon questions on paper recycling, 
write to George C. Cheek, Execu- 
tive Vice President, American 
Forest Institute, P. O. Box 38, 
Riverdale, Maryland 20840. 
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ARTIST ALEXANDER LIBERMAN FLANKED BY HIS ABSTRACT PAINTINGS: TRAJECTORIES (LEFT) AND ONE TRAJECTORY (RIGHT) 





Petronius Unbound 


It has not been so long since one of 
the juvenile leads of 60s New York art 
was seen, at a party, to peer at one of Al- 
exander Liberman’s painted steel sculp- 
tures and snicker, “Huh! Vogue finger- 
nail red!” A common prejudice: for years 
Liberman has borne the reputation of 
having too much grace under too little 
pressure. He is accused of having a “de- 
signer’s eye.” Spelled out, this means 
that Liberman is good at reeling off el- 
egant solutions to undemanding formal 
problems but has no very striking imag- 
ination of his own. Besides, he is edi- 
torial director of Condé Nast—Petroni- 
us Arbiter in a gray suit—and there are 
critics who (subliminally, no doubt) feel 
that nobody as socially conspicuous as 
that should be treated with complete se- 
riousness as an artist. 

As a result of all this, Liberman has 
for some time been one of the most un- 
derrated artists working in America; 
and though his sculpture has lately been 
getting some overdue recognition, his 
painting rests in a kind of limbo. This, 
as his current exhibition at Manhattan's 
Andre Emmerich Gallery indicates, is 
a considerable injustice. 

Crafted Skin. The show consists of 
Liberman’s abstract paintings on the 
motif of a circle, done between 1950 and 
1961. It is old work and put there to 
make an argument. Liberman, by and 
large, was left out of the accounts of New 
York art in the ’50s; the very look of his 
paintings tells why. Rather than the 
complicated, relational colors of much 
abstract expressionism, Liberman used 
plain primaries. Instead of free draw- 
ing, he used ruler and compasses. Rath- 
er than drips and splashy brushwork, 
he went in for the most even and per- 
fectly crafted skin of paint—flat, enam- 
eled, not a hair mark showing. Nothing 
could look less like a “’50s picture” than 
the smooth, symmetrical, emblematic 
formats Liberman was making in the 
1950s. Except for one thing—his obses- 
sion with chance. 

Chance—the random drip, the un- 
sought image—bulked large as an issue 
among New York painters then. Liber- 
man built chance into his work in a typ- 
ically calculated way. He planned his 


accidents. Two early pictures in the 
show were done by tossing poker chips 
onto a canvas, marking where they fell 
and painting in the dots. The circles vi- 
brate optically; the whole performance 
suggests a gambler’s désinvolture, but 
preserved, fixed, a gesture trapped un- 
der glass. This way of stabilizing chance 
gives Liberman’s early work its unique 
flavor, both improvised and severe 
enough to verge on the monumental. 

It is understandable that Liberman 
did not attract much attention in the 
*50s. What seems incomprehensible is 
the way his work was publicly ignored 
while being covertly raided by other art- 
ists in the "60s. Though nobody holds 
the copyright on circles, Liberman’s use 
of them predicted the target motifs of 
1960s color-field painting. 

When Liberman sent paintings out 
to be fabricated by craftsmen or sign 
painters in the early ’S0s, other artists 
frowned on that as “mechanical.” But 
in the next decade, when preplanned 
works made to the artist’s order became 
an “issue,” Liberman, who by then had 
gone back, or on, to a splashier style, 
was criticized for being too obsessed with 
the handmade object. He had exploited 
optical dazzle in works like After-Image 
(1955) long before Op art was ever heard 
of. His use of chance and planned ma- 
trices foreshadowed the later interest in 
serial and process imagery, but he nev- 
er got credit for that either. 

One does not have to make extrav- 
agant claims for Liberman as some kind 
of closet daemon of art history in order 
to note that his exclusion from the of- 
ficial version of recent American paint- 
ing is an error. Perhaps, after this ad- 
mirable small show, a retrospective may 
come to put him in focus. # Robert Hughes 


The Awe-Struck Witness 


“Whenever a storm with thunder 
and lightning moved over the sea, he 
would hurry out to the top of the cliffs 
as if he had a pact of friendship with 
the forces of nature, or even went on 
into the oakwood where the lightning 
had split a tall tree from top to bottom, 
which led him to murmur: ‘How great, 
how mighty, how wonderful!’ ” Thus a 
friend remembered the wanderings of 


Caspar David Friedrich as a young 
painter on the Baltic island of Rigen in 
1802. It was Friedrich’s favorite posture: 
Homo romanticus out in the weather, sa- 
luting the crag. 

A soapmaker’s son who was born 
in the seaport of Greifswald in 1774 and 
died obscure and slightly mad in Dres- 
den in 1840, Friedrich was one of the 
most German artists Germany produced 
in the 19th century. He never made the 
obligatory journey south to study in 
Rome; his subject matter was the foggy 
and precipitous vista, sublimely expan- 
sive and filled with premonitory brood- 
ing. The writer Ludwig Tieck believed 
Friedrich was the Nordic genius incar- 
nate, whose mission was “to express and 
suggest most sensitively the solemn sad- 
ness and religious stimulus which seem 
recently to be reviving our Geyman 
world in a strange way.” This month 
a retrospective of Friedrich’s work 
—about 230 paintings and studies 
—opened in Frankfurt, reviving a man 
without whose work the romantic im- 
pulse in art cannot be fully understood. 

Fog and Green Velvet. To com- 
pare Friedrich as a romantic to his great 
English contemporaries Turner and 
Constable is absurd. It also distorts the 
actual nature of his achievement. Eng- 
lish romanticism always had an intense- 
ly realistic strain; its ecstasies of in- 
volvement with nature came from a 
meticulous observation of growth and 
form. This rarely happens with Frie- 
drich, whose work (see color opposite) 
often had the peculiarly stiff and ab- 
stract character of a landscape assem- 
bled from prototypes. There is, for ex- 
ample, no way of reading Traveler 
Looking over the Sea of Fog (circa 1818) 
as a real scene; with his wind-blown hair 
and green velvet suit, Friedrich’s Byron- 
ic wanderer is as incongruous on his 
craggy perch as a Magritte businessman. 
He is, instead, that convention of a Frie- 
drich landscape, the awe-struck witness. 

Friedrich’s work, the Dresden paint- 
er Ludwig Richter remarked in 1825, 
does not deal with “the spirit and im- 
portance of nature ... Friedrich chains 
us to an abstract idea, using the forms 
of nature in a purely allegorical man- 
ner, as signs and hieroglyphs.” Like 
other German Friihromantiker (early 


“Traveler Looking over the Sea of Fog,” 1818. 
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Friedrich’s “The Wreck of the ‘Hope,’ ” 1822 
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romanticists) of his time, Friedrich had 
a penchant for introversion and meta- 
physical generalizations which the more 
pragmatic English romantics (except 
men like Blake and Coleridge) did not 
share. He filled his work with symbol- 
ism, most of which is lost to a modern 
viewer. 

It is possible to overrate the density 
of Friedrich’s allegories. There is, for ex- 
ample, a German critic’s claim that the 
rock against which the little traveler in 
Landscape with Rainbow (circa 1809) is 
leaning is really “the symbol of faith” 
and that his hat on the ground is “a 
sign of humility.” But often the symbol- 
ism is plain enough, as in a well-known 
picture usually called The Wreck of the 
“Hope” (circa 1822). Friedrich was in- 
spired, at first, by reports of early ex- 
peditions to the North Pole, all of which 
failed. But the image he produced, with 
its grinding slabs of travertine-colored 
floe ice chewing up a wooden ship, goes 
beyond documentary into allegory: the 
frail bark of human aspiration crushed 
by the world’s immense and glacial in- 
difference. “The ice in the north must 
look very different from that,” Friedrich 
Wilhelm III of Prussia is said to have 
grumped on viewing this picture. He was 
right, though it scarcely matters. Frie- 
drich’s shipwreck survives as one of the 
most remarkable images of “sublimity” 
in all 19th century painting. 

Ethical Teacher. In treating land- 
scape as a paradigm of human fate and 
mood, Friedrich became one of the few 
major painters in the German romantic 
movement. The issue then, as posed by 
the philosopher Friedrich Schlegel, 
was straightforward: “Do not animals, 
stones, plants, stars and breezes also be- 
long with mankind, which is merely a 
central meeting point of countless var- 
ied threads? Can mankind be under- 
stood divorced from nature, and is it so 
very different from other manifestations 
of nature?” This, the key question of the 
romantic sensibility then as of ecology 
now, was Friedrich’s obsession. He pur- 
sued it through a full gamut of subject 
—from beetling ice crags and the white 
chalk abysses of Rigen Island down to 
the plains, flooded in a benediction of 
yellow light, which were his equivalent 
for Paradise. “On the day he is painting 
air,” Friedrich’s wife said to a friend, 
“he may not be spoken to!” 

To Friedrich, nature was an ethical 
teacher, a repository of religious expe- 
rience. And when he found his pictures 
widely ignored (he was not a success in 
the marketplace), he succumbed to an 
almost paranoid embitterment, watch- 
ing “realist” landscape triumph over his 
ideal form of it in the 1830s. For the nat- 
uralists, Friedrich had one last word. “If 
{the artist] sees nothing within him,” he 
wrote, “then he should also refrain from 
painting what he sees before him. Oth- 
erwise his pictures will be like those fold- 
ing screens behind which”—startling 
phrase—‘“‘one expects to find only the 
sick or the dead.” = Robert Hughes 
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“TAR" 10 MGS. OR LESS AV. PER CIG. 
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Operational Hazard 


Whether routine, like a tonsillecto- 
my, or major, like a kidney transplant, 
surgery always poses a hazard for the pa- 
tient. But those performing or assisting 
in the operation may also be taking a 
risk. A study released last week by the 
American Society of Anesthesiologists 
points out that operating-room person- 
nel are more likely than others to de- 
velop cancer and kidney and liver 
disease, suffer miscarriages or have chil- 
dren with birth defects. The probable 
cause: anesthetic gases 

Doctors have long suspected that 
even small amounts of such gases, in- 
cluding nitrous oxide and halothane, 
may be harmful to those who are con- 
Stantly in contact with them. Animals 
exposed to anesthetic gases more fre- 
quently produced offspring with birth 
defects. Limited human studies under- 
taken since 1967 have tended to 
strengthen the links between anesthetic 
exposure and a number of health prob- 
lems. The A.S.A. study, which is the 
most comprehensive thus far conducted, 
significantly strengthens the circum- 
stantial evidence against anesthetics 

The A.S.A. bases its indictment on 
questionnaires distributed to some 





50,000 operating-room personnel—an- 
esthesiologists, nurses and technicians 
—and to 24,000 medical personnel who 
do not work in the operating room 

The results of the survey are partic- 
ularly sobering for women. Female anes- 
thetists and operating-room nurses had 
spontaneous abortion, or miscarriage, 
rates of from 1.3 to 2.0 times those of un- 
exposed personnel. Congenital abnor- 
malities occurred twice as often in the 
offspring of exposed female physicians 
as they did in other women doctors. 
Women who work in the operating room 
were also found to be from 1.3 to 2.2 
times as likely to develop liver disease, 
up to 1.4 times as likely to develop kid- 
ney disease and up to twice as likely to 
develop cancer as those who do not 

No Excuse. Male anesthetists were 
up to 1.6 times as likely to develop liver 
disease as male pediatricians whose 
work kept them out of the operating 
room. The study also found an increase 
of 25% over the normal rate in the in- 
cidence of congenital abnormalities in 
the children born to unexposed wives 
of male anesthetists 

The chairman of the A.S.A. com- 
mittee, Dr. Ellis Cohen, of Stanford Uni- 
versity, says that further study will be 
needed to confirm the case against an- 





PATIENT UNDERGOING ANESTHESIA 
The doctor is also at risk. 


esthetic gases. Meanwhile, he urges hos- 
pitals to install equipment to remove 
waste gases from operating rooms. At 
present, says Cohen, only about 40% of 
the approximately 25,000 operating 
rooms in the U.S. have such equipment 
The remainder have no excuse for not 
moving on the problem. Though mon- 
itoring gas levels is complex, the equip- 
ment for extracting anesthetics costs lit- 
tle more than $100 a room to install 
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THE MOBILE-HOME ALTERNATIVE IN CALIFORNIA 
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The Year That the Building Stopped 


President Ford’s WIN buttons are 
likely to find few wearers among US. 
homebuilders and buyers. So far, their 
only role in the Administration’s war 
against inflation has been to lose, and 
lose disastrously. Hammered by both 
out-of-control costs and the tight-mon- 
ey policies that the Administration 
counts on to curb them, the housing in- 
dustry has staggered into its deepest 
slump since the 1930s. That collapse has 
deep social as well as economic impli- 
cations; it is crimping the vaunted mo- 
bility of U.S. life by forcing millions of 
families to stay put in their present quar- 
ters. The more spacious houses or apart- 
ments that they had hoped to move into 
either have been priced beyond their 
reach or are not being built at all. 

Bruised Knuckles. The Adminis- 
tration recognizes that the housing in- 
dustry needs special help if it is to sur- 
vive the crunch, and last week the White 
House began providing some. Ford 
signed into law the Brooke-Cranston 
bill, a measure that will pump $7.75 bil- 
lion of federal funds into the sere U'S. 
residential mortgage market over the 
next twelve months. Earlier, the Pres- 
ident had urged Congress to make avail- 
able only $3 billion to federal agencies 
that in effect lend the money to home 
buyers at below-market interest rates. 
Some builders have talked themselves 
into believing that once the elections are 
over, the Administration will move to 
clamp controls on construction wages 
and the prices of building materials, de- 
spite the President’s oft-stated opposi- 
tion to wage-price controls of any kind 

The moves now in prospect seem un- 
likely to do much more than keep the 
housing slump from getting still worse 


—if they accomplish even that. Funda- 
mentally, the industry is caught in a ter- 
rible dilemma. It is peculiarly vulnerable 
to inflation; housing is the pressure point 
at which soaring costs of land, labor, ma- 
terials and maintenance all converge. 
But housing is even more vulnerable to 
federal efforts to fight inflation by re- 
stricting the supply of credit, because 
both home builders and buyers rely so 
heavily on borrowed money. And a con- 
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tinuing squeeze on credit by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board—though a slightly 
less brutal one than was in effect dur- 
ing the summer—remains central to the 
Administration’s whole anti-inflation 
strategy. “In this fight against inflation, 
we end up being the fist,” says a Chi- 
cago contractor, “and let me tell you, 
there are a lot of bruised knuckles 
around.” Adds Atlanta Builder Charles 
Sheron: “The country is in a recession; 
the housing industry is in a depression.” 

That is not much of an exaggeration 
Housing has always been a boom-and- 
bust business; builders tend to put up 
too many homes when money is avail- 
able, operating not on careful demand 
estimates but on blind faith that there 
will always be buyers. This year there 
are not, and 1974 could almost be called 
the year the building stopped. In Jan- 
uary 1973, housing starts ran at an an- 
nual rate of almost 2.5 million, a high 
point in a succession of three unusually 
fat years for the industry. Since then, 
starts have plummeted to an annual rate 
of about 1.1 million, the lowest level in 
almost five years. The current collapse 
already is more than twice as bad as 
the industry's last bust—in 1969, when 
home building dropped off 25% in 12 
months while the new Nixon Admin- 
istration fought to get the Viet Nam in- 
flation under control—and is worse than 
the 37% slide that followed the outbreak 
of the Korean War in 1950. 

Vacant Lots. The shores of Cali- 
fornia and southern Florida are stippled 
with unsold condominium apartments 
—almost 18,000 in the Miami-Fort 
Lauderdale area alone. Demand for 
rental housing is at an alltime high, but 
construction has virtually ceased. Many 
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GHOST TOWN HOUSES IN FLORIDA LACK BOTH WORKMEN AND WATCHMAN 


cities are packed with vast, vacant build- 
ing sites like the one cleared two years 
ago in the Chicago suburb of Oak Park 
for its still-unbuilt 39-story “Twin 
Oaks” residential complex. Some 900 
construction firms went bankrupt from 
January through July. Many of them 
were small local outfits, but the failures 
also include a dozen publicly held firms 
that do business on a national scale. 

Unemployment among the nation’s 
4.3 million construction workers in Sep- 
tember hit 12.9%, more than double the 
national average. In some hard-hit ar- 
eas like Chicago, as many as 3 out of 4 
may be idle. The downturn in home 
building will cause other layoffs over the 
winter as its effects begin to show up in 
fewer orders for stone and clay, lumber, 
wiring and electrical equipment, steel 
and furniture. General Electric, Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass and Carrier Corp 
have already furloughed some 1,500 em- 
ployees as a result of the housing slump. 

Some large architectural firms have 
slashed their staffs by 70%. Says Atlan- 
ta Architect John Portman: “I think 
there are more architects out of work 
now than at any other time since the De- 
pression.” That goes for real estate bro- 
kers too. Complains James Williams, 
head of a Virginia construction compa- 
ny’s sales staff: “The customers do not 
even come around to look any more.” 

Scarce Cement. They do not come 
to look because they cannot afford to 
buy. Never has construction and mort- 
gage money been so hard to get or so ex- 
pensive. The Federal Reserve's money 
squeeze has driven the interest rates that 
builders must pay on construction loans 
to an impossible 18% in some areas. 
Mortgage interest rates have leaped to 
an average 99%, about two-thirds higher 
than the going rates of the mid-1960s, 
and some home buyers are paying as 
much as 24% on second mortgages. 

Too often, mortgage money cannot 
be obtained at any price. In the past 
three months, investors seeking higher 
returns elsewhere have drawn more 
than $5 billion out of savings banks and 
Savings and loan associations, which 
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normally make nearly 60% of the na- 
tion’s residential mortgage loans. There 
are some signs that the heavy outflow is 
now stopping, but mortgage money is 
still hard to find anywhere. The situ- 
ation is worst in large cities and, thanks 
to the crazy-quilt patterns of state mort- 
gage laws, the populous Northeast. Be- 
cause almost all states in this area have 
usury laws limiting mortgage interest 
rates generally to less than 10%, hous- 
ing capital generated by savings in the 
Northeast flows to home buyers in states 
that do not have interest ceilings, 

One permanent casualty of the cred- 
it crunch everywhere is the 10% down 
payment that was standard in the 1960s 
Most bankers now want home buyers 
to put at least 30% down. Chicago's big 
First Federal Savings and Loan Asso- 
ciation nowadays deals only with reg- 
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BUILDER IN UNFINISHED HOME 


ular customers, from whom it demands 
50% down for a 25-year mortgage with 
a maximum value of $35,000 and an ef- 
fective interest rate of 114%. Concedes 
Senior Vice President James Fitzmau- 
rice: “It’s pretty bleak.” 

So is every other aspect of housing 
costs. Suburban land values are soaring 
as more and more communities try to 
freeze out developers through restrictive 
zoning, and other “no growth” strate- 
gies, While the construction trades are 
poised to push for yet another round of 
hefty pay increases, material costs are 
already marching ahead briskly. A roll 
of steel reinforcing mesh that cost $22 
last year now carries a $60 price tag. Ce- 
ment is scarce and costly because man- 
ufacturers closed down many cement 
plants rather than install the costly anti- 
pollution equipment required by new en- 
vironment-protection laws. 

Frequent Moves. These pressures 
have combined to raise the roof on hous- 
ing prices. Since January 1972, the av- 
erage price of a new house in the U.S 
has jumped from $24,700 to $37,100; the 
prices of existing houses have risen com- 
parably. The $16,000 house that the re- 
turning G.I. bought after World War II 
now costs $40,000—and even more in 
the land-short Northeast. The under- 
$30,000 house is just about extinct. 

The extreme difficulty of financing 
a new home is especially painful to 
Americans, because so many of them 
have made frequent moves a way of life. 
Some 40 million Americans change their 
address every year; during his lifetime 
the average American moves about 14 
times. No one has been able to measure 
the precise impact of the present situ- 
ation on American mobility, but it has 
probably been substantial, though high- 
ly selective. 

Upper-income home owners have 
not been severely affected by the col- 
lapse of the mortgage market. The 
wealthy still trade $100,000 houses and 
co-op apartments among themselves 
—though sellers sometimes have to ac- 
cept paper payment in the form of pri- 
vate mortgages from buyers who cannot 
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Doubling the Bills 


The big rise in the purchase price of 
the average U.S. house (see chart preced- 
ing page) only begins to measure how ex- 
pensive home ownership is becoming; 
mortgage interest rates, utility bills and 
property taxes are climbing even faster. 
As every homeowner knows, the key fig- 
ure in determining whether a house can 
be afforded is the total of monthly pay- 
ments—and in the past six years, the 
cash outlay needed to buy and maintain 
what is now a moderately priced house 
($35,500) in a middle-class suburb has 
almost doubled. The national average 
bills each month on such a house: 





1968 1974 
Principaland Interest $115.67 $231.76 
Real Estate Taxes 25.30 39.35 
Heating and Utilities 25.00 34.00 
Maintenance and Repairs 10.50 18.00 


Total $176.47 $323.11 





Housing costs, however, vary so 
strikingly from one part of the country to 
another, and even from city to city with- 
in the same region as to astonish many 
families on the move. The reasons are 
bewilderingly diverse, but there are 
some common themes. Generally, prices 
are lowest in the South and Southwest, 
where most houses are built without 
basements, although prices have been 
rising rapidly in fast-growing Houston. 
Lack of population growth in St. Louis 
and Philadelphia and easy access to 
lumber supplies in the Northwest have 
held prices down there. On the other 
hand, high land values—a reflection of 
population density, strict zoning, build- 
ing regulations and environmental mea- 
sures—have inflated building costs on 
the East Coast and in Southern Califor- 
nia, Generous union wage scales help to 
escalate the price of a house in the New 
York City suburbs far above the cost of a 
comparable residence in Denver or Se- 
attle, and home buyers in Boston and 
San Francisco pay extra for the desir- 
ability of those cities. The current aver- 
age price of a used, single-family house 
with four bedrooms on a half-acre plot of 
land in and around 16 major U.S. cities, 
in rising order of cost: 


St. Louis $31,700 
Detroit 35,200 
Baltimore 36,500 
Philadelphia 37,500 
Seattle 38,000 
Minneapolis 40,400 
Dallas 40,600 
Denver 41,100 
Atlanta 42,900 
Chicago 43,400 
Los Angeles 46,200 
Washington, D.C. 48,000 
San Francisco 49,400 
New York 50,900 
Boston 51,300 
Houston 56,100 











get bank financing. Large corporations 
ease the financial pains of executives 
who are transferred from one part of 
the country to another. When Olin Corp. 
moved Sales Representative Geoffrey 
Belanger and his family from Old 
Bridge, N.J., to Boston recently, it gave 
him an interest-free loan of $13,000, rep- 
resenting his equity in his old house plus 
estimated appreciation, so that he could 
meet the down payment on a new one. 
The company also assumed payment of 
interest and taxes on the Old Bridge 
house until Belanger could sell it, and 
promised to make up the difference if 
he had to let it go for less than its ap- 
praised worth of $42,000. 

Feeling Trapped. But the housing 
squeeze has pressed heavily on the young 
and on middle-class families without 
corporate connections. In the Boston 
area, college students who could once af- 
ford to live off-campus are retreating to 
their dormitories. In Northern Califor- 
nia, rural areas are dotted with prefab 
domes and A-frames put up by young 
families who cannot afford suburban 
housing. Two young couples who are 
neighbors in an apartment building in 
a Chicago suburb are trying to stretch 
their combined income of some $30,000 
by going in together on a town house. 
Having set aside enough money to make 
a 30% down payment, they are search- 
ing for a mortgage to cover the rest of 
their new pad’s $69,000 purchase price. 

Social as well as geographic mobil- 
ity is being crimped. Families that want 
to move to a bigger house or out to the 
suburbs find that they are no longer able 
to trade up. Some examples: 

> Clarence Mearson, 44, a supervi- 
sor with an electronics firm, wants to 
move his wife and four children out of 
the two-bedroom, $14,900 mobile home 
that they have owned near Dulles Air- 
port in Virginia for just over a year. 
Mearson has his eye on a handsome, 
$64,000 town house, and he has even 
saved enough for a down payment. But 
now he finds that inflation has driven 
the monthly carrying costs way beyond 
the limits of his budget. “I can’t afford 
to pay those interest rates, and you can’t 
sell anything any more,” he says, refer- 
ring to his present abode. “I’m afraid 
the bottom is dropping out.” 

> Houston Police Lieutenant Joe 
Gamino, 37, father of two small chil- 
dren, tried to buy a new house several 
months ago but could not meet the $34,- 
000 price. After two pay raises and a pro- 
motion within six months, Gamino went 
back to his real estate broker, only to 
learn that the same house now costs 
$38,000 and thus is still out of his reach. 
The Gaminos will stay in the small, 
cramped house that they already have. 

> Ottis Spruill, 34, a construction- 
company supervisor who lives in a rent- 
ed house in Woodbridge, Va., is in a 
bind. Though he moved to Woodbridge 
some time ago, he is still unable to sell 
his old house in Chesapeake, Md. Rea- 
son: he has a private mortgage that can- 
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not be assumed by a would-be buyer. 
Spruill was still ready to go ahead and 
buy in Woodbridge—until he found that 
his monthly payments would run to 
$460. Says Spruill: “I can’t afford to buy 
a house. It’s like bacon and steak: we 
don’t have them in our diet any more.” 

The social damage is greatest for the 
old and the poor. Retirement-age cou- 
ples who are unable to sell their homes 
up North cannot move to the sun and 
condominiums of southern Florida and 
California. At the same time, the odds 
are greater against minority families try- 
ing to “earn” their way out of the inner 
cities and into the better schools and liv- 
ing conditions across town or in the sub- 
urbs. Working-class families every- 
where, says Urbanologist David Birch, 
feel deep concern about their inability 
to change their lives by moving. Birch 
interviewed 900 families in Boston and 
Kansas City and reports that many have 
a “sense of being trapped in a neigh- 
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HUD SECRETARY JAMES T. LYNN 
Only by stopping inflation. 


borhood. People want their children in 
better schools; they have an image of 
the place they want to move to. One of 
the big things now is that they can’t 
make that move. When they can’t get 
that mortgage, you frustrate their desires 
for a better life. It’s a situation we've 
never been in before.” 

What is the solution? Some builders 
suggest that a recovery might begin with 
the ouster of James T. Lynn, Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development. 
Wisconsin Senator William Proxmire 
last week called on Lynn to resign—or 
at least change his department's initials 
“from HUD to DUD.” 

Lynn has opposed some builders’ 
proposals for pulling more funds into 
home building, including one to exempt 
from taxes the first thousand dollars of 
interest paid on S and L savings ac- 
counts. The Secretary argues that this 
would simply spur more interest-rate in- 
creases on competing investments like 
bonds. Lynn advocates granting tax 
credits that would lure pension funds 
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Ismoke. 
Im not going to 
apologize for it. 











Sure, I've heard it all. I'd light up at a cocktail party. 
And somebody would remind me of what they've 
read about smoking in the papers. 
Well, I read the papers, too. 
I've heard all that stuff they say about 
high ‘tar’ and nicotine. And I'd be less than 
honest if I said it didn’t make me 
concerned. 
So I went the whole route. Tried one 
of those low ‘tar’ cigarettes, and got as 
much flavor out of it as a toothpick. 
But I kept trying. Guess I enjoyed 
smoking too much. 
That’s when I ran across Vantage. 
And what do you know. It tasted like a 
cigarette. 
Now Vantage wasn’t the lowest in ‘tar’ and 
nicotine. It didn’t claim to be. Just the lowest ‘tar’ 
and nicotine cigarette that still 
gave me the full tobacco taste I'd 
missed. 
Maybe it’s the Vantage filter. Frankly I don’t know, and I 
don’t care. 
I just know I can cut down on ‘tar’ and nicotine. Without 
cutting out the flavor. 
Now I don’t have to make any excuses for 
smoking. Not since they made Vantage. 0.9% ene 
Maybe you'll feel the same way. 


a: a 


Lee Brant) New York. New York 








Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. Filter: 11 mg. “tar”, 0.8 mg. nicotine, Menthol: 11 mg. “tar”, 
0.9 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report MAR.'74. 
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and other well-heeled newcomers into 
mortgage lending. But ultimately, he 
says, the only way to rescue housing is 
to stop inflation and improve produc- 
tivity throughout the economy: “With- 
out this, in my judgment, we'll just be 
chasing our tails.” 

Basic Change. The potential de- 
mand exists to bring about a strong 
housing revival if mortgage money can 
be set to flowing freely again. Some 1.6 
million new family units enter the US. 
housing market each year. To shelter 
them and replace dilapidated houses 
that have been torn down, the U.S. will 
have to build about 2 million units every 
year into the 1980s, or nearly twice as 
many as the current rate is producing. 

When and if housing does revive, in- 
flation is likely to cause one basic change 
in its pattern: concentration on the free- 
standing, single-family house may well 
be over. The postwar idea that the av- 
erage family can live in the style cel- 
ebrated by Cary Grant in the 1948 movie 
Mr. Blandings Builds His Dream House 
“never has been realistic,” says Irving 
Rose, head of Detroit’s big Advance 
Mortgage Corp. “To house America in 
that roseate dream would require tril- 
lions of dollars.” Now that inflation has 
exposed this unreality, the child who 
grew up in a one-family home in the 
1950s and 1960s is likely to raise his chil- 
dren in a garden apartment, a condo- 
minium, a leisure-village quadruplex or 
even a mobile home. “The whole lower 
end of housing has vanished into mo- 
bile homes,” says Housing Economist 
George A. Christie. Last year they rep- 
resented a third of all single-family 
“houses” sold. It is a development that 
Mr. Blandings surely never dreamed of 
—but then, neither did he ever go 
through anything like today’s inflation 
and mortgage squeeze. 


Reverse Course 


The US. economy is speeding up 
—in the wrong direction. During the 
third quarter, production dropped 
faster and prices rose more rapidly 
than in the second quarter, according 
to a Commerce Department report 
last week. 

From July through September, 
real output of goods and services fell 
at an annual rate of 2.9%. That was 
the third quarterly decline in a row 
—the longest downhill run since the 
recession of 1960-61—and the drop 
was almost twice as steep as in the 
April-June period. Some reasons: the 
deepening depression in housing, the 
impact of high costs for imported oil 
and a sudden downturn in inventory- 
building by businessmen who evi- 
dently fear softening sales. The rate 
of inflation, after slowing a bit in the 
second quarter, took a disturbing leap 
to 11.5%. 
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TAKING COAL OUT OF THE GROUND AT BELLE AYR MINE NEAR GILLETTE, WYO. 


ENERGY 


Welcome Optimism on Oil Imports 


The first anniversary of the Arab oil 
embargo occurred last week amid anx- 
iety about the ability of the industrial 
West to survive its dependence on high- 
priced Middle East oil. At the same time, 
two huge studies struck a note of sur- 
prising long-range optimism, at least so 
far as the U'S. is concerned. Their over- 
all conclusion: by 1985 the nation can 
sharply reduce its reliance on foreign oil 
and make itself reasonably immune to 
energy blackmail—and with fewer 
wrenching changes in living habits than 
have been generally assumed. 

One study is A Time to Choose, a 511- 
page book published last week by the 
Ford Foundation after two years of re- 
search. The other is Project Indepen- 
dence Blueprint, a 980-page document 
compiled for President Ford’s guidance 
by a team of 750 analysts and experts di- 
rected by the Federal Energy Admin- 
istration. They employed a gigantic 
computer model to calculate the effects 
on energy use of a bewildering variety 
of supply, price and policy changes. The 
Blueprint will not be released until next 
month, but TIME Correspondent Samuel 
R. Iker has learned many of its details, 
and they contain some surprises. 

Odd Favor. For example, despite 
the worrisome success of oil exporting 
nations in maintaining extortionate 
prices for petroleum now, the study sug- 
gests that they will not be able to keep 
them up. In order to hold 1985 prices at 
$11 per bbl., approximately the current 
level, Middle East nations would have 
to hold production to slightly less than 
half what they could pump. Oddly 
enough, they would be doing the U.S. a 


kind of favor if they did follow that strat- 
egy: American imports of oil in 1985 
would drop to 3.5 million bbl. a day, 
from 6.3 million now. Reasons: the high 
prices would discourage import demand, 
spur a vast expansion in Alaskan oil pro- 
duction in secondary and tertiary recov- 
ery of oil from existing fields, and in 
offshore oil development. It also would 
make the widescale gasification and li- 
quefaction of coal economically attrac- 
tive. More likely, the FEA experts cal- 
culate, the price of oil will drop to $7 
per bbl. by 1985. 

Mandatory Measures. In that 
case, imports would rise to 10.2 million 
bbl. a day—but only under the “base 
case” assumption that the Government 
did nothing special to encourage ener- 
gy conservation or accelerate domestic 
production of fuels. The Blueprint offers 
a series of strategies for cutting imports 
First, under an “accelerated supply” op- 
tion, offshore drilling would be speeded 
on the Autlantic, Pacific and Alaskan 
shelves; environmental laws would be 
relaxed to permit the burning of more 
coal; and nuclear plants would be hus- 
tled into existence. The payoff: a drop 
in oil imports by 1985 to 5 million bbl 
a day, even at a $7 price. 

A second “conservation” option 
would aim at reducing the growth of en- 
ergy use by such methods as enforcing 
national highway speed limits and stan- 
dards for auto gas mileage; establishing 
national lighting standards and offering 
incentives such as lower fares and park- 
ing surcharges to get people to ride mass 
transit. Despite President Ford's stress 
on voluntary energy saving, the FEA ex- 
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perts argue that in order to be effective, 
many conservation measures would 
have to be mandatory 

By themselves, the conservation pro- 
grams would hold oil imports in 1985 to 
8.2 million bbl. a day. Combined with 
the accelerated supply option, they 
would slash imports to 3 million bbl. dai- 
ly, or less than half the current level 
—and this at a $7 average price. More- 
over, only half the imports would come 
from “insecure” (meaning Arab) sourc- 
es. If policymakers decided that the na- 
tion could tolerate a higher level of im- 
ports, they could work out some mix of 
supply and conservation programs rath- 
er than go all-out in either direction 
“For instance,” says Assistant FEA Ad- 
ministrator Eric Zausner, who directed 
the entire Independence effort, “we 
don’t have to regulate the auto industry 
—but then we will have to develop the 
hell out of Alaska. A lot of the trade-offs 
depend on basic value judgments that 
the country really has to make.” 

A third strategy outlined by Biue- 
print would be to build up a stockpile of 
oil sufficient to carry the nation through 
a year during which foreign producers 
withheld 1 million bbl. a day of poten- 
tial shipments to the U.S. The policy 
would cost $4.7 billion, but that would 
be a bargain; without it, such an em- 
bargo would take a $33 billion bite out 
of national production. Blueprint does 
not firmly recommend any of the strat- 
egies it describes; its purpose is to out- 
line a wide range of choices 

No such inhibitions cramped the 
Ford Foundation’s experts. They flatly 
advocate a Government program to cut 
the growth of U.S. energy usage to 2% 
a year by 1985, from an average growth 
of 4.5% annually in the past eight years 
Among their recommendations 

> A purchase tax on gas-guzzling 
cars and possibly tax credits for owners 
of efficient cars, designed to ensure that 
the average U.S. auto gets 20 miles to 
the gallon by 1985; 

> Tougher FHA standards for insu- 
lation in homes, plus easy credit for 
builders, homeowners and businessmen 
who invest in better insulation; 

> Elimination of promotional utility 
pricing, under which large users are 
charged reduced rates, and substitution 
of higher rates for peak-period users 

By going further—setting an auto- 
mileage goal of 33 m.p.g., for instance, 
and imposing a sales tax on energy—the 
nation could cut the growth of energy 
usage to zero by the year 2000, the re- 
port says. The foundation team calcu- 
lates that even reducing the growth rate 
to 2% would shrink oil imports by 1985 
toa mere 2 million bbl. a day 

What is more, says the Ford Foun- 
dation group, the nation could achieve 
that reduction while continuing to guard 
the environment; it could “still stop 
strip-mining for coal in the arid West” 
and would not have to rush nuclear 
plants into use while doubts remained 
as to their safety. “Neither jobs, nor 
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growth rates in incomes, nor household 


comforts will suffer” by cutting the 
growth of energy use to 2%, they con- 
clude. “Insulating homes and buildings 
and making cars thal get better mile- 
age are no threat to anyone—except per- 
haps to the energy-company salesmen.” 

Such remarks, and the general cru- 
sading tone of the Ford study, are like- 
ly to make it controversial. Under an 
unusual agreement with Project Direc- 
tor S. David Freeman, members of the 
21-man advisory board—including ed- 
ucators, environmentalists and business 
executives—were allowed to append 
comments to the published report, and 
some made sharply critical ones. A Time 
to Choose “is neither elegant nor pro- 
found,” said University of Minnesota 
Professor Dean E. Abrahamson. Petro- 
leum Industry Consultant Minor § 
Jameson said that the study showed “un- 
justified bias against private business.” 
The more noncommittal FEA Blueprint 
may not raise tempers as much, but it 
too is sure to stimulate debate. Taken to- 
gether, though, the two studies offer 
some welcome and carefully reasoned 
grounds for optimism about the U.S. en- 
ergy future 


AIRLINES 


Swapping for Survival 


Like mammoth prehistoric birds, 
Pan American World Airways and 
Trans World Airlines face a threat of ex- 
tinction because of changing conditions, 
notably a fourfold rise in fuel prices and 
a deep slump in international air trav- 
el. Having failed in an attempt to wan- 
gle Government subsidies to keep them 
aloft, the two carriers last week unveiled 
the first move in their strategy for sur- 





CHAIRMEN SEAWELL OF PAN AM & TILLINGHAST OF TWA ANNOUNCING AGREEMENT 


vival: a far-reaching, five-year swap of 
overseas routes that would drastically re- 
duce head-on competition between the 
American giants and, they hope, allow 
them to fly planes somewhat more fully 
loaded (though each would still be com- 
peting with a swarm of foreign-flag car- 
riers). If the agreement is approved by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board and the 
White House, it could take effect as ear- 
ly as Feb. | 

Full Marriage. For passengers, the 
agreement will mean fewer and more 
crowded flights to cities outside the 
mainland U.S., though traffic is not 
heavy enough to produce any actual 
shortage of seats. TWA will discontinue 
its flights to Germany, leaving Pan Am 
the only U.S. carrier serving that coun- 
try; Pan Am in return will surrender all 
but one of its flights to France, Portu- 
gal, Spain and Morocco. Both carriers 
will trim their U.S.-to-London sched- 
ules. Pam Am will get most of TWA’s 
transpacific routes to such places as 
Bangkok, Guam and Bombay, but will 
turn over to TWA its share of the heav- 
ily traveled route from the mainland 
US. to Hawaii 

Pan Am Chairman William T. Sea- 
well and TWA Chairman Charles C 
Tillinghast Jr. estimate that the swaps 
will save each airline at least $25 mil- 
lion a year, and some Wall Street an- 
alysts think the savings could run dou- 
ble that. The deal is not certain to go 
through. The Justice Department may 
register antitrust objections, since ap- 
proval of the agreement would reverse 
the Government’s overall policy of in- 
sisting that at least two U.S.-flag air- 
lines serve each major overseas route 
The CAB favors the agreement in gen- 
eral, but it still must approve the de- 
tails. On the other hand, if the swaps 
come off, they could mark a long step to- 
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ward a full Pan Am-TWA merger. So 
far, the two lines have been cool toward 
marriage, despite prodding by the Ford 
Administration, but they are continuing 
to explore the proposal. 


FRANCE 


One Year with Pay 


The governments of all Western in- 
dustrial nations face a socioeconomic di- 
lemma: in order to fight inflation and 
the social disruption that it causes they 
must restrain demand—and risk trigger- 
ing a recession that would stir even more 
social unrest. Last week France went 
further than any other nation has gone 
to defuse that danger. At the urging of 
President Valéry Giscard d’Estaing, the 
Patronat, or federation of French em- 
ployers, agreed with the country’s five 
major unions on a new plan that in ef- 
fect will guarantee a full year’s pay to 
any French worker laid off for reasons 
beyond a company’s control. 

Under the scheme, Labor Minister 
Michel Durafour indicates, the govern- 
ment will grant $220 million to set up 
an emergency fund. The fund will be 
supported by contributions financed 
80% by employers and 20% by workers 
through higher payroll deductions. Any 
worker discharged because of economic 
force majeure can collect from the fund 
90% of gross wages for a full twelve 
months, roughly equivalent to the take- 
home pay he or she would have received 
on the job. Government inspectors sup- 
posedly will make sure that the layoffs 
truly result from recession, and not from 
bad management by the company or 
poor performance by the worker. 

The plan reflects Giscard’s fear that 
rising French unemployment (estimated 
last month at 2.3% of the labor force) 


could lead to violence reminiscent of 
May 1968, when France was paralyzed 
for weeks by student strife and work- 
ers’ strikes. The potential for trouble is 
again running high, with French infla- 
tion galloping at a rate of 14.5% a year. 

Premier Jacques Chirac said the 
new program “has no precedent. No 
country in the world can boast it.” That 
appears to be true. In the US., for ex- 
ample, unemployed workers generally 
are entitled to draw benefits for 26 to 
39 weeks. President Ford has proposed 
extending them for another 13 weeks, 
making them last up to a full year as in 
France, but the compensation usually 
comes nowhere near equaling full take- 
home pay. The French plan will be ex- 
pensive, but even employers do not yet 
dare grumble. Historically, France has 
trailed far behind other European na- 
tions, notably Sweden, West Germany 
and Britain, in granting social benefits 
to workers. For the moment, at least, ev- 
eryone seems pleased that for once 
France has taken the lead 


AUTOS 


Buzz Off 


Future historians who study the con- 
gressional debates of 1974 will be 
amazed by the fury aroused in the Amer- 
ican people by loud buzzing sounds. Re- 
sponding to constituent pressure, the 
House last week completed congressio- 
nal approval of a bill that will elimi- 
nate the interlock seat-belt system that 
prevented motorists from starting their 
cars unless seat belts were fastened 
—and that emitted a persistent and 
sometimes angry buzz as a reminder. 

President Ford is expected to sign 
the bill; soon after he does, manufac- 
turers will stop making the systems, and 


FRENCH LABOR MINISTER DURAFOUR (RIGHT) CONFERRING WITH UNION LEADERS 
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HOOKING UP THE INTERLOCK 
A fury aroused. 


motorists can legally have them discon- 
nected. As a replacement, the legislation 
suggests that the government develop 
regulations for a three-point lap- and 
shoulder-belt system that can mildly 
chide non-users by lighting a dashboard 
warning signal and sounding a one-shot 
buzz for a mere eight seconds—but that 
will not prevent any driver from start- 
ing the engine or unbuckling en route. 

Bag Debate. The change marks 
the first rollback of an auto-safety stan- 
dard since the safety movement began 
gathering velocity in 1966. But safety ad- 
vocates are just as concerned by anoth- 
er provision of the bill that restricts the 
authority of the Department of Trans- 
portation to require use of air bags. The 
air bags are designed to inflate on im- 
pact to protect front-seat riders from in- 
jury, then deflate in seconds. The Trans- 
portation Department has planned to 
make air bags mandatory in 1977 mod- 
el cars, but the new bill provides that it 
must first hold public hearings and then 
send the regulations to the House and 
Senate, where they could be vetoed by 
a majority vote of both houses within 
60 consecutive legislative days 

Still, air-bag advocates managed to 
keep Congress from flatly forbidding 
mandatory use of the device, as the 
House once voted to do (TIME, Sept. 2, 
1974). Safety enthusiasts insist that the 
bags will save many lives; automakers 
regard them as unproven and worry 
about driver lawsuits if a bag fails to in- 
flate during a collision—or inflates when 
there is no crash. Both agree that the 
bags will not be widely used unless they 
are mandatory; if they are offered only 
as optional equipment, few drivers will 
pay to have them installed 
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Here’s one national resource 


you can depend on. 


Name a more valuable national asset than the health of the people. 
We can't. 


And we've spent nearly half a century paying health care bills. 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield Plans now serve seven of our 
nation’s ten largest corporations. Hundreds of thousands of other 
employee groups. And millions of individuals. More than 80 million 
Americans in all 50 states. 


It’s the reason for 500 local offices, and 60,000 employees. To stay 
in touch with thousands of hospitals and hundreds of thousands 
of doctors. 
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care and the benefits you need. So we can help control rising costs. 


And this unique, personal service that 80 million Americans 
receive right now can continue to serve the nation well under 
national health insurance. 
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Gorgeous George 


THE PATTON PAPERS, 1940-1945 
by MARTIN BLUMENSON 
889 pages. Houghton Mifflin. $17.50. 


A 1943 radio broadcast in the U.S 
called George Patton “a rootin’, tootin’, 
hip-shootin’ commander whose chief 
ambition is to meet Marshal Rommel in 
a personal tank battle, just the two of 
them, squared off in a duel to the death.” 
Patton encouraged that flamboyant im- 
age until finally he threatened to degen- 
erate into self-parody. He once present- 
ed a speaker to his troops by saying: 
“Men, I want to introduce to you the no- 
blest work of God—a killer!” With his 
ivory-handled pistols and magnificently 
bloodthirsty battle speeches, his dashing 
tank tactics and the almost sinister boy- 
ishness with which he rushed into com- 
bat (“Laudace, toujours l'audace"), he 
was probably war's last romantic. “I love 
wars and am having a fine time,” he 
wrote to his wife Beatrice during the Si- 
cilian campaign. “When it cools off, lam 
going to have a closeup of the Greek 
temples.” 

Bawdy Doggerel. Patton’s private 
war-years papers reveal a much more 
complicated character than his comic- 
book legend suggested. He was an 
American original—a brilliant actor 
who played the aristocratic warrior or 
the cussing, jingo-spouting brute, de- 
pending on his audience. He once admit- 
ted to his aide that he practiced ferocious 
expressions in the mirror, but he de- 
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spaired of ever having what he called “a 
real fighting face.” He believed in the 
natural superiority of Americans in gen- 
eral and himself in particular; the ugly 
side of that self-confidence was a streak 
of contemptuous racism, reactionary 
smugness and brutality toward those he 
regarded as slackers. 

Patton’s ambition may have driven 
him to subdue much in his nature that 
was civilized, charming and gentle. He 
was a military scholar with uncanny in- 
tuitive gifts. He tried to be a poet, though 
the results were usually doggerel and 
sometimes bawdy: “In war just as in lov- 
ing,/ You've got to keep on shoving.” He 
could combine callousness—slapping 
shell-shocked soldiers, for example 
—with great tenderness for his men. He 
would sometimes weep and kiss the fore- 
heads of soldiers killed in battle. He was 
remarkably observant, sometimes with a 
grisly poetry: “Saw a lot of dead Ger- 
mans yesterday frozen in funny atti- 
tudes. I did not have my color camera, 
which was a pity, as their faces were a 
pale claret color.” Gradually he crystal- 
lized his personality into a hard, violent 
mask. “My private opinion,” he wrote in 
1945, “is that practically everyone but 
myself is a pusillanimous son ofa bitch.” 

Martin Blumenson, who served in 
Patton’s Third Army Headquarters dur- 
ing World War II and later as a scholar 
in the Army’s Office of Chief of Military 
History, has done a superb job of editing 
Patton’s diaries, letters, memos and 
speeches. He has also skillfully stitched 
them together with explanatory narra- 
tive. The first volume, published in 1972, 
covered Patton’s life from 1885 to 1940 
—his service under Pershing in Mexico 
and France, his long wait between wars, 
his crusading in behalf of armored war- 
fare. The present volume begins in 1940 
and ends with Patton’s death in 1945 ina 
car accident in Germany. 

From boyhood onward, Patton pos- 
sessed a disconcertingly literal sense of 
his own destiny. On a dangerous plane 
flight in North Africa in 1943 Patton 
wrote in his diary: “We nearly hit sever- 


al mountains, and I was scared till I 
thought of my destiny, and that calmed 
me.” He could not die, he believed, until 
he had achieved his “mission,” some- 
thing immortal. In that, he was some- 
what disappointed. Patton was a swash- 
buckling and inventive tactician. Yet his 
indiscretions—the slapping incident on 
Sicily, his undiplomatic opinions—per- 
suaded Dwight Eisenhower and George 
Marshall that however effective Patton 
was as a field officer, he was potentially 
unstable. Blumenson speculates that a 
subdural hematoma (a blood clot in the 
brain) suffered during a polo match may 
have caused his occasionally unbalanced 
behavior. 

Patton's diaries and letters are full of 
shrewd, petulant and uncharitable ob- 
servations. Toward Eisenhower, Patton 
was often privately savage, especially 
when he thought Ike was being too cozy 
with the British. He noted that Eisen- 
hower had started wearing suede shoes, 
“a la British.” To his wife Beatrice he 
wrote that Ike “spoke of lunch as ‘tiffin’ 
and of gasoline as ‘petrol.’ I truly fear 
that London has conquered Abilene.” 
Because Eisenhower said he regarded 
himself as an Ally rather than specifical- 
ly an American, Patton said he was 
“damned near to being Benedict 
Arnold.” 

1 Am a Genius. Churchill, Patton 
wrote after meeting him at Casablanca, 
“speaks the worst French I have ever 
heard, his eyes run, and he is not at all 
impressive.” Montgomery, he thought, 
“was small, wonderfully conceited and 
the best soldier in this war.” Harry Hop- 
kins “was like a pilot fish for a shark 
{F.D.R.],” and King George “is just a 
grade above a moron, poor little fellow.” 
Although Patton admired Omar Brad- 
ley, he referred to him as “Omar the 
Tentmaker.” Of General Mark Wayne 
Clark he was almost invariably con- 
temptuous and jealous. Patton’s constant 
theme throughout the war was a kind of 
bewildered disappointment that men he 
regarded as his inferiors were surpassing 
him. “I can’t see how people can be so 
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Youd love to ty 
microwave cooking, 
but you need a range. 


The Litton Microwave 
Range was made for you. 


With the Litton Micromatic™ microwave range you can continuous-cleaning electric oven. Broil, too. 


cook as you like in whatever time you have Or you can prepare saucy fun foods on the roomy 
Start your meals to a quick finish in the eye-level versatile cooktop. 
microwave oven. \t saves kitchen time and uses up to And there are plenty of other good reasons why you 
75% less energy than a conventional electric range. ”* should have a Litton Micromatic microwave range — 
Bake complementary foods leisurely slow in the no matter what kind of cook you want to be 
*Source: Electric Energy Assn. and Litton product testing 


Large capacity microwave oven — 
cooks up to a 20 Ib. turkey. See- 
thru tempered glass door. 


Litton Micro-Timer™ digital control 
— from 1 second to 60 minutes 


Automatic defrost, thaws frozen 
foods fast 


Smooth ceramic electric cooktop 
with 15-inch clearance. No-drip 
design, keeps spills from floor. 


All the controls you need — auto- 
matic oven clock, oven cycle light 
and broil temperature contro! and 
infinite-heat burner controls 


Timed appliance outlet 


Continuous-cleaning electric oven 
Cleans itself while it cooks. Smoke- 
less, closed-door electric broiling 
See-thru tempered glass door 


Base storage compartment 
Harvest gold. Avocado. White 


Litton microwave cooking products 
are among the safest kitchen appli- 
ances. Each Litton microwave oven 
meets all emission safety perform- 
ance standards set by the U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education and 
Welfare. Look for the safety seal and 


Es UL tested label on each oven. 
; , Ox ™® 
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Litton... changing 
the way America Co Cooks. 


Taste a Microwave Cooking Demonstration at your Litton Dealer. 
For the dealer nearest you, Call 800-328-7777 toll-free. 
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Weve been tuning in on America and we 
like the realism on energy we're beginning 
to notice. 

More people now seem to understand that 
our energy problems didn’t end with last win- 
ter’s gasoline lines. That reducing depend- 
ence on imports, which supply more than a 
third of the petroleum used in this country, 
will be a hard pull for a decade or longer. 
That, in the meantime, we've got to scramble 
for energy wherever we can get it here and 
abroad. 

Yogi Berra's got the key word for what the 
effort will take. Teamwork. It does the job for 
baseball's New York Mets, most years any- 
way. And it’s absolutely critical to greater 
energy security. Industry, government, envi- 
ronmentalists, consumers —working together 
instead of feuding. 

Improving America’s energy position will 
take a willingness to let the free market do its 
job. Missouri's Claudie McQuerry, the farmer 
in our circle, dislikes having to pay more for 
fuel. But he knows from growing corn that it 
takes realistic prices to offset rising produc- 
tion costs. And it requires time before price 
incentive brings in more production. In the 
petroleum business, the lag between finding 
and producing new oil and gas is often three 
years or more. 

There's a need, too, for government re- 
Straint if the petroleum industry is to attract 
hundreds of billions of dollars in new invest- 
ment to find, produce, and refine enough fuel 
for the decade ahead. Because nothing could 
hurt worse than excessive government inter- 
ference. Today's acute shortage of natural 
gas, for example, traces directly to imposition 
of wellhead price controls on gas 20 years 
ago. They brought bargain-basement prices, 
stimulating demand while killing incentive to 


look for new reserves. 

If America’s long-term energy position is to 
be sound, everyone must help: 

Industry—supplying know-how, taking risks, 
raising unprecedented capital. 

Government—setting durable ground rules, 
providing a sound investment atmosphere, 
slashing red tape, helping with research. 
There's need, for example, to clear the way 
for deepwater ports (so still-needed imports 
can be handled efficiently in very large 
tankers). It's vital, also, to end administrative 
delays blocking new oil and gas exploration 
off our coasts (where geologists think Amer- 
ica's biggest undiscovered reserves may lie). 
In research, government can help make down- 
the-road fuels like solar energy and nuclear 
fusion commercially feasible; and help re- 
solve the environmental problems in produc- 
ing energy from the West's abundant coal and 
shale. 

Environmentalists — they'll have to com- 
promise, but not with their principles. Walt 
Welles, the sailing enthusiast in our circle, 
depends on diesel fuel and on petroleum de- 
rivatives like his maintenance-free plastic hull 
and quick-drying sails. But he's counting on 
advancing technology and strict regulation to 
minimize oil spills and other pollution. Oil 
companies can live responsibly with that kind 
of trade-off. 

The consumer—he's got a role, too, nurtur- 
ing that conservation ethic he learned in last 
winter's emergency. Making precious fuel 
stretch. 

Everyone, in short, making a team effort, 
providing in the years ahead enough energy 
for the economic growth so essential to social 
progress, material well-being and a cleaner 
environment. 

Count on us to be team players. 
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BOOKS 


dull and lacking in imagination,” he 
wrote. “Compared to them, I am a ge- 
nius. I think I am.” 

Early in his life, Patton spoke of win- 
ning a war so that the grateful nation 
would invite him home as a dictator. 
Eventually he understood that he was 
not suited for politics, but maybe it is just 
as well, as he did not return from the 
wars. He might not have known what to 
do with peacetime, and the nation might 
not have known what to do with Gor- 
geous George. ® Lance Morrow 


Among the Ruins 


FEMALE FRIENDS 
by FAY WELDON 
311 pages. St. Martin’s Press. $7.95. 


Chloe, the narrator of Fay Weldon’s 
new novel speaks for all women who be- 
lieve that their intellects will never free 
them from their biology. To her credit, 
Author Weldon sees high comedy in 


TERENCE SPENCER 


NOVELIST FAY WELDON 
Wacky resiliencies. 


this complaint. Her characters—Chloe, 
Marjorie and Grace—do indeed twitch 
to nature’s rhythms, but the thralldom of 
their bodies is endlessly amusing to their 
unfettered minds. 

The three are thrown together as 
schoolgirls during World War II. Evac- 
uated from London to escape the blitz, 
Chloe and Marjorie arrive in Grace's vil- 
lage, where class barriers have sagged 
enough to allow Chloe—daughter of a 
widowed barmaid—into Grace's coun- 
try house and Marjorie’s company. The 
intimacies of this time are not forgotten 
The girls move on to separate but sim- 
ilar lives. They marry, miscarry, share 
lovers and the care of children. They re- 
main friends, although Chloe notes 
“Our loyalties are to men, not to each 
other.” 

Why? Chloe wonders, and with good 
reason. The men in their lives have been 
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The eyes of 


Remedios 
can’t see 
beyond the 


next scrap 
of food 


Father dead... 
mother blind 


t’s a hungry world that Remedios 

Guanzon has seen during the short 
five years of his life. His father is 
dead, his mother is blind. Remedios 
sometimes can earn a few pennies 
begging — his older brother has be- 
come a proficient scavenger. Reme- 
dios and his family find it hard to 
see beyond today’s paralyzing hun- 
ger toward a better tomorrow. 


BUT — with your help there is hope 
for a needy child like this. If you join 
in the rewarding work of Foster Par- 
ents Plan, your modest monthly con- 
tribution can literally reshape the 


future for someone like Remedios, 
for his family and better the com- 


munity in which he lives. 


Through PLAN you help make pos- 
sible programs that provide your 
foster child and his family with food, 
clothing, medical care. Children are 
aided in securing education or train- 
ing to give them a chance to become 
self-supporting citizens, You come 
to know your foster child through 
photographs, monthly letters and 
progress reports compiled by PLAN 
social workers in the field. It is a 
very warm, satisfying way to give. 


There is a hungry little child waiting, 
praying for your help. Don’t keep him wai ting 
any longer. Please join... 


annually 0; $192.00 annually 


Please send me more information 


FOSTER PARENTS PLAN, INC. 


Box 403, Warwick, Rhode Island 02886 


Yes, | would like to become a foster parent toa boy girl age from the 
country of or whoever you think needs me most 
| enclose my first monthly payment of $16.00 ©; $48.00 quarterly $96.00 semi- 


While | can't become a foster parent right now, | enclose a contribution of $ 














NAME___ 

ADDRESS = DATE 

CITY STATE. zip 

In Canada, write 153 St. Clair Ave. West, Toronto, Ontario, M4V 1P8 
PLAN operates in Bolivia, Brazil. Colombia, Ecuador Peru. indonesia K rea, Marty Viet Nar 
and the Philippines PLAN is registered with tne US State Department Acvis 1y Committee o 
Voluntary Foreign Aid. All contributions are tax deductible Foster Parents Plan inc 1s a nor 
oltical, non-profit, non-sectarian, independent relief organizatior NT-4-0284 
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uniformly childish and egotistical. The 
women’s bodies bear the scars of child- 
birth and abortion; men have etched hu- 
miliation on their souls. Faced with her 
husband's latest infidelity, Chloe decides 
to spend a day in London visiting Mar- 
jorie and Grace. They too are in their 
early 40s, their pasts a stream of errors. 
Grace has become a shrill hoyden, Mar- 
jorie an asexual careerist. They bicker 
and discuss each other's failings with a 
cool dispassion usually reserved for in- 
animate objects. 

Weldon turns this downbeat visit 
into a romp. Whenever self-pity threat- 
ens the characters, another flashback 
washes it away. If these juxtapositions 
of past and present sometimes seem 
too easily ironic, the novel’s breathless 
pace discourages dawdling over flaws. 
Its humor is wicked, in the manner of 
Waugh, whose comedy was also of mat- 
ters as well as manners. The char- 
acters’ resiliency is not less heroic for 
taking wacky forms. As Weldon proved 
in Down Among the Women (1973), she 
loves her sex because, not in spite of 
itself. ® Paul Gray 


Iceland Follies 


BOBBY FISCHER VS. THE REST OF THE WORLD 
by BRAD DARRACH 
240 pages. Stein & Day. $7.95. 


One squally night two years ago, just 
when it seemed that Bobby Fischer was 
finally going to board a jet for Reykjavik, 
Iceland, when it looked as if his match 
with Boris Spassky for the world chess 
championship might actually take place, 
all hell broke loose at Kennedy Interna- 
tional Airport. This time the perpetrator 
was not a freaked-out Fischer but a 
small boy who discovered the skittish 
grand master hiding in an airport bar 
and led a charge of newsmen to the 
scene. Bobby bolted out the door, across 
a highway and vanished into the gloom. 
His handlers meanwhile, fending off the 
reporters with kicks and body blocks, 
were approached by a cop who got right 
to the heart of the matter. “Who,” he 
wanted to know, “is Bobby Fischer?” 

Does anyone in fact really care any 
more? Brad Darrach surely does, and so 
will the readers of his fast, funny account 
of the Great Airport Caper and other 
misadventures of the Brooklyn bad boy. 
Darrach, who became Fischer's confi- 
dant while covering his matches for 
LIFE, offers many new and intriguing 
facts about the “Chess Match of the Cen- 
tury.” At one point in the hectic go, no- 
go negotiations, Darrach reports that de- 
spite diplomatic requests from such 
noted peacemakers as Henry Kissinger 
(“In short,” Kissinger said later, “I told 
Fischer to get his butt over to Iceland”), 
Bobby, the exercise buff, refused to 
budge because he could not get Jack La- 
Lanne on Icelandic TV. One of Dar- 
rach’s more startling disclosures is that 
Fischer, assured of a $125,000 purse and 
still demanding more, inexplicably and 
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FISCHER ON ICELAND CRUISE 
Loud, clear and screechy. 


in all seriousness asked Darrach to help 
him draft a letter to Spassky proposing 
that “we both give up all the prize mon- 
ey and play for the sake of chess.” 
Spassky also harbored some surpris- 
es. Though often pictured as the witty, 
urbane sportsman going against the 
Brooklyn brat, Boris was himself a 
spoiled chess darling. Depressed, out of 
shape, drinking too much and beset with 
marital problems in the months before 
the match, he was “less interested in 
winning the title,” says Darrach, “than 
in pulling himself out of the worst emo- 
tional hole he had ever been in.” 
Prophetic Dreams. The contes- 
tants had no monopoly on strangeness. 
Throughout the frantic days when it ap- 
peared that the match would be can- 
celed, Gudmundur Thorarinsson com- 
ported himself with the kind of cool 
dignity befitting the president of the Ice- 
landic Chess Federation and a Reykja- 
vik city councilman. Except, that is, for 
that one moment when, by the light of 
the midnight sun, he assured some for- 
eign friends that the match would take 
place because, based on consultations 
with a spiritualist, “prophetic dreams” 
and “certain powers” unique to his peo- 
ple, “I know a miracle will happen!” 
The Russians got in their weird licks 
by charging that Bobby was using mys- 
terious “electronic devices and chemical 
substances” to cause Boris to “lose his 
fighting spirit.” The absurdity of it all 
was summed up when, in the subsequent 
investigation, a chemist whipped an 
open plastic bag around the stage of the 
playing hall and then sealed it for later 
analysis with the label AIR FROM STAGE. 
Darrach paints all his characters 
with rich strokes. Almost too rich, in 
fact. He describes one U.S. chess official 
as a “Huckleberry Babbitt,” a man 
whose “pink scalp looks like a ham in 
mourning.” Such vivid excesses might be 







well placed in a short treatment. But 
served in book-length bunches, the cu- 
mulative effect is a bit like overdosing on 
chocolate fudge. 

Get Darrach. Yet the central figure 
of this lively book comes through loud, 
clear and not a little screechy. Though 
Fischer is a kind of walking Rorschach 
test open to all manner of interpreta- 
tions, most of them bad, Darrach grants 
him his due. As he notes, many of the 
seemingly outlandish demands Bobby 
has made over the years have not only 
been justified but have since been adopt- 
ed as rules for tournament play. Al- 
though he recently resigned his world 
title because chess officials rejected ad- 
ditional demands, Fischer has more 
than made good his own bold promise: 
“I’m gonna put chess on the map.” 

Still, upon hearing of the book’s pub- 
lication, Fischer reportedly told his law- 
yers to “get Darrach.” Bobby, who for 
years shunned women in favor of his 
trusty chess board and Bible, will prob- 
ably be most annoyed by a pair of rev- 
elations. First, that during off moments 
in Reykjavik he frequently took to the 
mineral baths with a pair of adoring 
young lovelies in bikinis. And second, 
that for six months thereafter, while se- 
cluded in a California compound run by 
the Worldwide Church of God, he not 
only dated but, at his request, was intro- 
duced to “vivacious” girls with “big 
breasts.” 

All of which suggests the hopeful 
prospect that just maybe the Bobby 
Fischer who is versus the rest of the 
world is also part of it. = Ray Kennedy 


Best Sellers 


FICTION 
1—Tinker, Tailor, Soldier, Spy, 
le Carré (1 last week) 
2—Centennial, Michener (2) 
3—The Seven-Per-Cent Solution, 
Meyer (5) 
4—The Dogs of War, Forsyth (3) 
5—The Pirate, Robbins (8) 
6—Watership Down, Adams (6) 
7—Jaws, Benchley (4) 
8—The War Between the Tates, 
Lurie (9) 
9—House of a Thousand Lanterns, 
Holt (7) 
10—The Rhinemann Exchange, 
Ludlum 


NONFICTION 
1—All the President's Men, 
Bernstein & Woodward (1) 
2—The Memory Book, Lorayne & 
Lucas (2) 
3—The Woman He Loved, 
Martin (3) 
4—You Can Profit from a Monetary 
Crisis, Browne (4) 
5—More Joy, Comfort (7) 
6—A Bridge Too Far, Ryan (6) 
7—Alive: The Story of the Andes 
Survivors, Read (5) 
8—Cavett, Cavett & Porterfield (9) 
9—Plain Speaking: An Oral 
Biography of Harry S. Truman, 
Miller 
10—All Things Bright and Beautiful, 
Herriot (10) 
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Only Continental 
gets you a flight, a chalet, 
a Car, and lifts for $259, 


l 
F8600906040058 655508508 
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Continental's exclusive new Rocky 
Mountain ski vacations feature luxury chalet 
studio condominiums a short walk from 
the lifts. They're completely furnished 
with fireplace, linens, cooking gear, 
everything but the skis. 

Our Breckenridge package includes 
round-trip jet Coach airfare with tax, y 
and meeting service at Denver Airport. 4 
Seven nights lodging, seven days skierized 
Avis rental car, and three days lift tickets. Plus 
immediate confirmation of the whole package. 

We have larger chalets available with 
one to three bedrooms for two to six people. 
And similarly-priced packages at Vail, 
Snowmass/Aspen, Copper Mountain, and 
Steamboat. Of course, you can charge 
the whole thing on Continental's Let Yourself 
Go card. 






Remember, one call does it all: NY 
just call your travel agent or Continental 
at 686-6500. And start packing! 












CONTINENTAL AIRLINES 
RO. Box 4187, North Hollywood, Calif. 91607 

| want to get in on the ground floor of that ski 
chalet package program. Please tell me more! 































All prices per person double occupancy, Name = -_ 
with state and local room and car taxes 
additional, as well as Christmas surcharge Address = 
December 20th through January 4th. Cit Stat Zi 
Rental-car gas and mileage extra; driver i ial ar 
must be 21 or over. Phone____ My travel agent is 





We really move our tail for you. 
CONTINENTAL AIRLINES \= 


The Proud Bird with the Golden Tail. 













































LOS ANGELES 


CHASE MANHATTAN’S 
NETWORK OF FULL-SERVICE EDGE 
ACT INTERNATIONAL BANKS IN KEY U.S. 
CITIES PUTS YOU CLOSER TO THE WORLD. 


HOUSTON 










Whether your company is based in the Chicago area, or near 
Houston, Los Angeles, or Miami, a local phone call gives you immediate r 
access to the mainstream of world commerce. Thanks to Chase's full-service 
international banks in each of these cities 

This Chase network can handle directly, and locally, virtually any of your 
international financing needs. Such as international payments and transfers, 
acceptances, collections, letters of credit, foreign exchange, loans, advances, 
and discounts. As well as financial counselling, certain deposit accounts, and 
offshore project financing 

In addition tointernational specialists thereisacorporate banking represent 
ative present to serve as your link to Chase's massive resources in New York 
and worldwide 

These locally based banking experts open up to you the broad capabilities 
of oneofthe world's great banking organizations. An organization with immense 
financial strength, a high degree of technical competence. and an array of multi- 

talented people 

As you extend your horizons. let Chase give 
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Every great city has 








Does a man’s family responsibility 
include using a prophylactic? 


Certainly, it’s the responsibility of both a man and 
a woman to decide how many children they should have. 

But which one of you accepts that responsibility? 

Who uses the family birth control method? 
The man? Or the woman? 

We happen to think there 
are a lot of men who would use 
a male contraceptive except 
for one thing: They haven't found 
one they’re satisfied with. 

We also think Conceptrol 
: Shields* just might be the answer. 
Like many good prophy- 
lactics, Conceptrol Shields are made of very thin latex. 

But more than that, they’re shaped differently than 
the ordinary prophylactic. 

Shields are slightly contoured, so they give a man 
greater sensitivity and comfort. And they’re available 
with a special dry lubricant, so they’re also neater than the 
ordinary prophylactic. es 








We think Conceptrol Shields are going to 
change your attitude about using prophylactics. 


ORTHO, WORLD'S LARGEST LABORATORIES DEVOTED TO FAMILY PLANNING RESEARCH 


*Trademark Ortho Pharmaceutical Corporation 1974 
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The brandy is imported. The price isn't. 


Perhaps you've always thought imported brandy unique smoothness. So smooth, in fact, that it’s 
was a minor extravagance. And perhaps that's why you've served at The Vatican and the Royal H« of Europe 






been drinking a perfectly good, but domestic brandy. How come our price is as easy t Ww as 
Well, while Stock '84 Brandy isn’t very expensive, our brandy? 
t's very imported It's simple: when you sel! more brandy than | 


From Italy. Where the sun and the soil and the anyone in the world, you car STOCK’384 
Stock family’s skill combine to produce a brandy of afford to charge a little less 


Taste the difference in the world’s largest selling brandy. 











ANYONE CAN TELL 





YOU THE SCORE. 


THESE MEN 
|) TELLYOU — 
HOW AND WHY IT 
HAPPENED. 


















rt, Jim Rizzuto, Pat Summerall and But this is only the regular schedule 
\boda are five of the most expert, most into-it Alt 
“ t ! pr SS I All ye nes e bring you play , la 4 yh r 
ports reporters in anybody s league : 5 
Spc ) S from tl cket’ attractions. In 1} xonne 
They know the games, players ant ms —from e Cott wl; Masters Golf; Triple Crown; U.S. Open 
the inside. Because they ve been there Tennis; tr  NFC Cham mpionship the Super Bow ap 1d other 


You hear them all on the CBS Radio Network every major sports events 

week. First, Elliot and Kelly with “Sports World Roundup So week in and week out, CBS Radio Network listeners 
Monday-Saturday mornings. Later, "Phil Rizzuto have the inside track on all the games and players 

on Sports,’ followed by Summerall and Swoboda with 
“Worldwide Sports’ weekday evenings. And we cap 
things off with Elliot's Sports Central, USA" ten times 


each weekend. CBS RADIO NETVVORK 


And we offer advertisers who know the score something 
exciting to latch onto. 





Heartburn? Acid Indigestion? 


Powerful Antacid Formula 
absorbs twice the acid 
of the leading roll brand. 


Brings quick relief when 
you need it most. 
When you have a day full of prob- 
lems ...a day full of worries— 
your stomach may churn out ex- 
cess acid. Next thing you know— 
you've had a stomachful—a stom- 
achful of acid indigestion... 

heartburn. 

That’s why you should know 
about BiSoDol® Tablets. Al- 
though the leading roll antacid 





PRIVACY. 


You get it here. No one bothers 
you except when you request 
service. Full double drapes close 
out the light. Thick walls muffle 
outside sounds. Bigger beds, 
bigger comfort. Come see. 


Now! Reserve Toll Free 
800-654-2000 


HOWARD , 
Jounsons$ 
MOTOR LODGES 
CheFlavoretA metica 
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COLLEGE STUDENTS: 


Start earning money right now as a Time Inc. campus representative. Liberal com- 
missions paid on student rate TIME, SPORTS ILLUSTRATED AND FORTUNE sub- 
scriptions. And we do the billing. Send letter stating your qualifications to: Time Inc. 
College Bureau, Time & Life Bidg., Rockefeller Center, N.Y., N.Y. 10020. 







absorbs excess stomach acid, 
BiSoDol absorbs more. Based on 
minimum recommended dosage, 
BiSoDol actually absorbs twice 
as much excess acid as the lead- 
ing brand. BiSoDol helps neu- 
tralize that steadily churned out 
excess acid. Helps bring quick 
relief when you need it most. 

Powerful BiSoDol Tablets— 
with more acid-absorbing power. 
Pick some up today, 
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Subscriber 
Service 


CHANGE OF AD- 
DRESS? Piease give 
us 4 weeks advance no- 
tice. Attach the label 
for your old address 
write in your new ad- 


When writing us 
about your 


SOOO OEE! 


OPP eee eee eee eee reer 


dress below. 

ENTERING A NEW subscription 
SUBSCRIPTION? please attach 
Soar, ine. Bexar ¢ Bahia . 
fill in your name and “ Ming tape: =e 


here Py 
andmailthis °*, 
wholeform 
to TIME, Time 
& Life Building 
Chicago, Illi 
nois 60611 
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RENEWING? Check 
the box below—and 
make sure your mailing 
label is correct. (Your 
present subscription 
will end with the issue 
given at upper left of 
your label. Example: JE 
75 means subscription 
expires in June 1975,) 
A QUESTION, COM- 
PLAINT? We can serve you better and faster if 
you will enclose your mailing label 


LOTR teen ee eweeee 


Please send TIME 1 year $18 
Payment enclosed 


new subscription 


renewal Bill me later 





Name — (please print 





Address Apt No 





City State/Province Zip/Postcode 
For even taster service, pane toll tree 800-621- 
8200 (in Iilinois, 800-972-8302) 





Bushwacked in Texas 


The University of Texas regents 
were going through the motions ofa pub- 
lic meeting last month, just one day after 
Chancellor Charles (“Mickey”) LeMais- 
tre had fired Stephen Spurr as president 
of the Austin campus. Student Body Vice 
President Bill Parrish rose to ask a ques- 
tion: Why was Spurr dismissed? For long 
seconds the regents stared down at their 
papers in total silence. “Isn't anybody 
going to respond?” asked the student. 
No one did. 

Last week LeMaistre was under 
pressure from Governor Dolph Brisco 
to justify Spurr’s firing—the latest in a 
series of power plays at a highly polit- 


TEXAS STUDENT PUBLICATION 





FORMER PRESIDENT SPURR 
Politics as usual. 


ical university. LeMaistre had, in fact, 
already told Spurr why he was dis- 
missed, But the information was deliv- 
ered during a private meeting and never 
put in writing. With good reason. The 
real charges according to Spurr: he had 
cut back on the lavish cocktail parties 
the university threw for wealthy contrib- 
utors before football games; he had not 
cracked down on the student paper, The 
Daily Texan, which treats the regents 
with a notable lack of respect; he had re- 
fused to admit into the law school re- 
gents’ friends who were unqualified; he 
had started a minority recruitment pro- 
gram, which the regents did not want. 
Spurr’s firing touched off a ruckus 
on Texas’ Austin campus. Several days 
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later, some 3,000 students attended a ral- 
ly to protest the regents’ action. The uni- 
versity faculty voted overwhelmingly for 
LeMaistre’s resignation. Said History 
| Professor Standish Meacham: “It was 
done in the best Texas bushwacker tra- 
dition. He was fired in the wrong way 
on a trumped-up charge.” Lady Bird 
Johnson, the only regent who abstained 
from the 8-to-0 vote upholding the oust- 
er, said in a choked voice, “No great ed- 
ucational institution can sustain its 
greatness with the frequent and sudden 
firing of its presidents and deans.” 
A Perilous Job. True enough—but 
the Spurr affair was an eloquent remind- 
er of recurring campus politics at Texas, 
the second richest (after Harvard) and 
fifth largest university (73,000 students) 
in the nation. The firing typified the style 
of the man who forced Chancellor Le- 
Maistre to do it: Regent Frank C. Erwin 
Jr., an ex-Democratic national commit- 
teeman and crony of Lyndon B. John- 
son and former Governor John Connal- 
ly. Erwin has really run the 16-campus 
university for more than a decade. Four 
years ago, for example, he personally 
fired Liberal Philosopher John Silber as 
dean of Austin’s College of Arts and Sci- 
ences, telling him, “You scare the hell 
: out of the incompetents above you.” Sil- 

ber went on to become president of Bos- 
ton University, and more than a dozen 
other top scholars left Texas soon after 
he departed 

Ironically, Spurr, whom the regents 
hired away from his job as graduate dean 
at the University of Michigan in 1970, 
was not very popular at Austin. The fac- 
ulty and students thought that he did 
not stand up to the regents enough, 
though he did win some respect with 
his largely unsuccessful efforts to raise 
faculty salaries—while the regents were 
spending $27 million for a new basket- 
ball arena, $11 million to enlarge the 
football stadium's seating capacity and 
$6.6 million for a swimming pool. 

The regents’ first choice for presi- 
dent in 1970 was a piccolo player with 
an academic specialty in musicology; it 
was after students and faculty objected 
to him that the regents turned to Spurr, 
although they were not overly enthusi- 
astic even then about their selection. The 
regents’ new choice to act in what has 
become one of the most perilous jobs in 
higher education: Lorene Rogers, 60, a 
professor of home economics 


' Scholarship Jackpot 


As a high school senior last year in 
Lompoc, Calif., Patrick Cole wanted to 
go on to college outside his native state, 
but the cost seemed beyond him. He had 
saved only $200 from his part-time job 
and did not want to turn to his family’s 
modest income for more help, Then Cole 
discovered that he had some other re- 
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“BE GAREFUL, SAYS JOHN CAMERON SWAYZE, 
“WHEN YOU BUY A WATCH BATTERY.” 


“Insist on genuine TIMEX” 
batteries for your TIMEX 
watch...theyre made for 
each other” 


Every TIMEX Electric, Electronic 
and Quartz watch comes with this 
warning: “We recommend you use 
a genuine TIMEX battery. Use of a 
battery not meeting TIMEX 
specifications may cause your 
TIMEX watch to malfunction” 

Other power sources (like the 
ones made for hearing aids) look 
like the TIMEX battery but have 
different electrical specifications 
They may leak or cause your 
TIMEX watch to malfunction 

Only genuine TIMEX batteries 
are rigidly controlled by TIMEX 
quality control to meet TIMEX 
specifications. So be careful 
at replacement time. Insist on the 
TIMEX battery specified for your 
TIMEX watch. It's the only one that 
says“ TIMEX” on both the package 


and the battery TIMEX 





It took 500 years to get this Ming vase 
to Thelma Brock. @ 


And a truck driver ran the last lap. 

Trucks help move 3 out of every 4 tons of all freight hauled in this country. 
So, a truck driver means food, milk, clothes, furniture, appliances and ma 
chinery to many people. 

In fact, trucks serve everyone in America in one way or another. And 
through it all, the trucking industry and its drivers have the best safety record 
on the highways. 

Wagner is happy to contribute to this fine safety record by making brakes, 
skid-control systems, lighting, signaling and other safety devices. 

Published on behalf of the American Trucking Industry by WAGNER 

ELECTRIC CORPORATION, Parsippany, N.J., one of its corporate members. 


We've got a lot more riding for you. 
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The Everything Pocket. 


It's packed with everything you need to take big, 
sharp pictures. 

A superb 4-element f/2.7 Ektar lens, for example. 
Automatic exposure control, and automatic “low-light’’ 
and “‘used bulb” signals in the viewfinder. Evena 
ol dctoit-trelamrere]¥]e}(-reme-lale[-lilale(-1mi Comte tal-Melll-st-1ela Melty 
fo) Mfoleiti-tiale pe 

The name of this peerless Pocket? The Kodak pocket 
Instamatic 60 camera. Less than $138. A black-chrome 
version is available in a special deluxe outfit for 
less than $156. See them at your photo dealer’s. ea 


Kodak pocket Instamatic’60 camera. 
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sources: he is black, Catholic, interested 
in theology, and gets good grades. He 
took advantage of those characteristics 
and this fall is a freshman at the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, supported by 
four scholarships totaling $11,600 

Cole’s circumstances began to 

change after he read a newspaper ad- 
vertisement for Scholarship Search, a 
Manhattan-based firm that uses a com- 
puter to match students with available 
scholarships. Like some 10,000 other 
students who applied to the company 
last year, he paid a $25 fee and filled 
out a form requesting information about 
his race, religion, ethnic background and 
special interests. The data was fed into 
an IBM System/360 computer crammed 
with information about 250,000 possible 
sources of financial aid—from corpora- 
tions, unions, colleges and other public 
and private organizations—totaling 
$500 million. For Cole, the computer de- 
livered an individualized print-out list- 
ing 24 potential scholarships; he wrote 
to about 20 and hit the jackpot with five 
(He had to turn one down because it 
was restricted to students attending Cal- 
ifornia colleges.) 

Roping in Funds. The computer's 
memory has room for some far from or- 
dinary awards. Harvard, for example, 
offers more than $24,000 to needy stu- 
dents named Anderson, Baxendale, Bor- 
den, Bright, Downer, Murphy or Pen- 
noyer (granted by benefactors of the 
same names), while Yale has $1,000 ear- 
marked for persons named Leaven- 
worth or DeForest. The Mae Helene 
Bacon-Boggs fund grants $300 a year to 
a female graduate of Shasta College who 
is admitted to the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, if she can prove that 
she does not drink or smoke. Carleton 
College provides about $600 to farmers 
daughters. The University of Arizona of- 
fers $500 to any student with a 2.5 grade- 
point average—who also has roped 
calves in a rodeo, And the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad offers 300 scholarships of 
$400 each to students living in counties 
its trains pass through 

“We don’t promise to get students a 
scholarship,” says Robert Freede, head 
of Scholarship Search. “But we promise 
to put them in touch with grants they 
are eligible for.” Last year, Freede says 
two of every five applicants got finan- 
cial aid ranging from $500 to $6,000 
Scholarship Search—which Freede took 
over in 1972 when he had three chil- 
dren in college and was spending 
$20,000 annually on their education—is 
not doing badly itself. Freede has raised 
the finder’s fee to $39, but he expects 
the number of applicants to more than 
double and predicts that the firm will 
earn $1 million this year 

For his part, Patrick Cole has been 
keeping Scholarship Search busy. He de- 
cided to change his major from theol- 
ogy to journalism and sent in a new ap- 
plication. The result: a print-out listing 
21 more scholarship sources. Cole is ap- 
plying to three of them 
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Just toss 1! ounces of Seagram’s 7 Crown into a 
g 


mugful of ice, and stir in 6 ounces of fresh, sweet apple cider. 


The seven | n Cider. 


a WV hen you make your own 
~e it just doesn’t taste 
like ordinary cider. 

It tastes like apples. 

So fresh and crisp, you 
f I] could almost bite into it. 

Yet, good as it is, we 
HI suggest you go it one better. 
By mixing the fruit of your 
labor with Seagram’s 7 Crown, 
over lots of ice. 

It’s a taste as brisk and 
breezy as autumn itself, even 
ry if your cider isn’t homemade. 
<e The Seven ’n Cider. 

A drink with a catchy way 
* of making friends, made 

De with the whiskey America 
likes best. 


7 ©Seagram's7 Crown. 
=“— It's America’s whiskey. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





181mq “Var. 1.2 mq. nicotines=w = 


ee per cigarette, FTC Report, Mar 74 Menthol or Regular 
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